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Effect of the U. S. Control System 


on Foreign Economies 


ELEANOR LansINnc DULLEs 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOREIGN DIVISION, N. P. A. 


A. SOON AS the United States 
turned its attention seriously to the work 
of defense it became apparent that spe- 
cial measures would be needed to direct 
materials quickly into the channels where 
they would be most useful for defense 
purposes. This process called for con- 
servation measures to reduce waste 
and to prevent the less-essential uses 
of scarce commodities, and for other 
measures to assure the availability of 
necessary raw materials for high pri- 
ority production. The legislation which 
permitted the establishing of a wide va- 
riety of controls was embodied in the 
Defense Production Act of September 11, 
1950. This act was amended in July 
1951 in such a manner as to strengthen 
rather than alter the general nature of 
the controls. There is a clear philosophy 
behind this act and the various orders 
and regulations which make it effective. 
It is designed to support the effort to de- 
fend the free world and to create 
strength as a basis for peace despite the 
costs which may be involved in sacrifice 
by the civilian economy. It is recognized 
that this cost must be shared by all 
nations participating in the program of 
the democracies. 


Nature of the System 


In developing the system of controls, 
there was a general awareness of the fact 
that many existing commercial practices 
would have to be modified along with 
changes in consumption patterns. This 
need for adjustment would not occur 
evenly but would affect to a varying ex- 
tent foreign and domestic economic in- 
terests. It was believed, however, that 
prompt attention to undeveloped po- 
tential resources might lessen the impact 
and that new inventions and increased 
efficiency would substantially increase 
supplies. Thus it was concluded, by 
those guiding this effort that the sub- 
stantial sacrifice of the first year or two 
would be less burdensome as a reasonable 
economic balance is achieved and pro- 
ductive effort directed to the points 
where most urgently needed. In fact, 
it was indicated in the report of Charles 
E. Wilson, Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, to the President that the 
Period of shortage might perhaps be 
ended in approximately 2 years. 

There were no illusions, however, that 
the adjustment could be accomplished 
Without hardship. The ‘scope of the 
controls designed in 1950 indicates the 
seriousness with which the situation was 
viewed. Along with the regulations de- 
veloped to make possible the production 
for defense, there were complimentary 
restrictions and prohibitions on the use 
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of materials in civilian production. 
Thus, the first effect of the allocation 
of basic materials under the Controlled 
Materials Plan was expected to be a di- 
version from normal uses to those which 
would equip and support the Armed 
Forces. Plant capacity in these selected 
areas was expanded while other enter- 
prises were left with less materials and 
equipment than their programs required. 
Buildings were delayed or left unfinished. 
New projects were put aside and the 
emergency was made the basis for sub- 
stantial economic changes. 

These sacrifices have been demanded, 
as far as possible, from those persons, 
industries, and groups considered to be 
best able to reduce consumption without 
grave hardship. Thought was directed 
to the maintenance, in this country and 
abroad, of key industries and _ skills. 
Effort was made to avoid unemployment. 
Attention was given to the time sched- 
ules in the endeavor to avoid intolerable 
shock to the economic system. The 
principle has been maintained that no 
“death sentence” would be imposed on 
any normal industry even though a 
gradual and, in some cases, serious 
contraction of activities would be de- 
manded, as in the case of consumer dur- 
able goods and in luxury items. There 
has been recognition also of the mone- 
tary and price aspects of the situation 
which tend to throw undue strains on 
production and living standards in a 
time of transitions The very fact that 
the consuming public has maintained 
its buying at a fairly steady pace shows 
that there has been some success in this 
effort. 


Adjustment of Supply and 
Requirements 


Maintenance of the familiar aspects 
of American economic life has been such 
as to mislead some observers with re- 
spect to the nature of the control system. 
The truth of the matter is that the re- 
strictions and redirection of productive 
effort must cut deep into the economic 
life of this country in order to accom- 
plish these purposes. The gathering 
effect of these measures can be mitigated 
only in part by the expansion of plant 
until such time as the capacity needed 
for defense is amply satisfied. 

Those who were responsible for the 
adjustment of supply and requirements 
in World War II recognize many of the 
same regulations and a similar network 
of controls now in force. These aim 
now, as formerly, to reduce to a reason- 
able minimum the cost to the civilian 
economy while developing strength for 
rearmament. This Government has en- 
deavored in various conferences, such as 
those in Panama in August and at Singa- 
pore in October, to explain the nature of 
the system now in force and to persuade 
friendly nations not only of the firm 
intention of safeguarding their inter- 


ests, but also for the need of mutual ef- 
fort in order that the program of defense 
can be accomplished with the least pos- 
Sible political, financial, and economic 
loss. 

All specific statements with respect to 
this Government’s policy, as it affects 
its economic relations with foreign coun- 
tries, have been guided by the statement 
of Director Wilson of May 29, 1951. In 
this statement he indicated that the 
goals of expanding military production 
for the free world, the increase of sup- 
ply needed to strengthen the friendly 
nations, and measures to increase the 
independence and general living stand- 
ard of other countries would constantly 
be kept in mind. Specific decisions with 
respect to policies on supply, export 
quotas, and commercial arrangements 
would all reflect these aims. Since May, 
the events have increased the difficulties 
of achieving these goals with respect to 
certain essential commodities, but the 
general principles prevail. The impor- 
tance of sound economic conditions in 
all free countries has been a basis for 
exports from this country in large quan- 
tities of scarce materials and equipment. 
and has also influenced this country’s 
commitments through the International 
Materials Conference and otherwise. 

The President and other high officials 
of the United States Government have 
made it abundantly clear that the pres- 
ent security effort is based on interna- 
tional cooperation. Its ultimate purpose 
is to strengthen, together, the free na- 
tions of the world. 


Cost of the Defense Effort 


Estimates so far made of the manner 
and extent to which consumers are asked 
to cut their standard of living must be 
considered preliminary. These estimates 
depend on assumptions as to the speed 
with which the defense effort can be 
pushed forward, and also on the manner 
in which restrictions and limitations in 
various parts of the productive system, 
in turn, affect end products and services. 
In the field of automobiles, and generally 
in the field of consumer durable goods, 
cuts in production have not yet brought 
about scarcities, primarily because of a 
very high inventory position attributable 
in large measure to the high pre-Korean 
level of production coupled with a tem- 
porarily slack demand. In many other 
instances, manufacturers have been able, 
despite cuts in materials, to continue 
production by using up intermediate in- 
ventories. Financial measures, both the 
increases in taxation and the restrictions 
imposed on credit, have further contrib- 
uted to an adjustment of demand to 
immediate supply, through a curtailment 
of demand. 

Meanwhile many of the facts with re- 
spect to unemployment are concealed in 
over-all statistics which reflect increases 
in business and the expansion of opera- 
tions to meet the growing requirements 
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of the defense economy. Hardships 
have, so far, been more noticeable in 
scattered cases where major industries 
in particular localities have been forced 
to make drastic adjustments. For exam- 
ple, the shifting of skilled workers from 
their customary pursuits into other lines 
of work which use less specialized capa- 
bilities constitutes an increase in eco- 
nomic cost and a loss in efficiency. Simi- 
larly, a change in the situation of the 
self-employed and professional classes 
is rarely reflected in any statistical sum- 
maries. In terms of employment, the 
effect of dropping a few lines of products, 
or of changing ornamentation and pack- 
aging, seems at first inconsequential, but 
an increasing number of small and large 
modifications can, in time, cause consid- 
erable distress. 

Now in 1951 it is too early to arrive 
at a judgment as to the significance in 
the national picture of the hundreds of 
cases of readjustment of employment or 
business, particularly in view of the fact 
that many of the controls which form 
an important part of the system have 
been in effect for only a short time. 


Methods of Control 


An effort to summarize the system now 
in effect shows that the purpose of the 
control system is to conserve and to di- 
rect the use of all materials in short 
supply. Three of these materials—steel, 
copper, and aluminum—are not only in 
themselves in short supply but also en- 
ter, one or more of them, into practically 
all production using critical materials. 
Hence, around a central core of a precise 
control of the use of these three “‘con- 
trolled materials,” it has been possible 
to build a comprehensive system of con- 
trols applicable to all materials in short 
supply. This system of controls is called 
the “Controlled Materials Plan.” 

The basic regulations which establish 
the control system comprise 6 “NPA 
Regulations” and 6 “CMP Regulations” 
and 88 ‘““M-—Orders,” each applicable to 
a specific material or to a specific end 
product, and various delegations and 
assignments. The whole system, opera- 
tionally, includes limitations on inven- 
tories and certain qualitative and quan- 
titative limitations on the use of specific 
materials, a system of priorities, allot- 
ment and control of the use of the three 
controlled materials, and, finally, allo- 
cations of a number of other materials 
together with detailed control of various 
types of production. 

A general system of inventory limi- 
tations is provided for by the regulations. 
Certain more strict inventory limitations 
for specific materials are provided for 
by the M—Orders applicable to those ma- 
terials. Certain of the M-—Orders, in- 
cluding those covering aluminum, cop- 
per and copper-base alloys, tin, nickel, 
cobalt, tungsten, platinum, cadmium, 
and rubber, prohibit use of the materials 
for certain purposes. Some, such as the 
orders covering tin, tungsten, rubber, 
methylene chloride, and hog bristles, 
limit the kind and quality of the mate- 
rial that can be used for certain pur- 
poses. Some orders, including those cov- 
ering tin, nickel, and zinc, limit use of 
the material by limiting its use to a per- 
centage of the amount used during a 
base period. Some orders, including 
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those covering consumer durable goods, 
passenger cars, and construction, and 
those covering tin cans, packaging 
closures, and collapsible tubes, conserve 
scarce materials through limiting in 
various ways the use of such materials 
in the manufacture of certain end prod- 
ucts. The orders covering aluminum 
foil, steel strapping, and steel drums con- 
serve material by limiting the use of 
those products. The order covering glass 
containers increases effective production 
by limiting styles and sizes in manu- 
facture. These in general can be called 
the “conservation orders.” 


Priority Assistance 


The system of priorities, first estab- 
lished to give preference to “Defense Or- 
ders,”’ was later extended to cover various 
other items and types of items for which 
priority treatment is desired, partic- 
ularly items necessary to the carrying 
out of specifically authorized production 
schedules. About 15 or 20 of the M- 
Orders include provisions limiting the 
amount of priority orders which a basic 
producer or distributor is required to ac- 
cept. The purpose of these provisions is 
to bring about a fair distribution of pri- 
ority orders over the entire market. 

In the execution of the plan, allot- 
ments of the controlled materials take 
place quarterly on the basis of infor- 
mation submitted by potential users cov- 
ering their past and prospective opera- 
tions. Special submissions are made by 
the military, by other Government de- 
partments and agencies responsible for 
defense supporting programs, and by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and the Office of International Trade, 
on behalf of foreign requirements. These 
submissions are then screened for the 
purpose of establishing the respective 
urgencies of the various needs. After 
this is done, allotments, in the specific 
controlled materials forms required, are 
then made on the basis of the available 
supply. With each allotment of a con- 
trolled material goes an authorization of 
the production schedule which will use 
that material. 

Supplementary to the system of mak- 
ing allotments of the controlled mate- 
rials, are the provisions for a precise 
control of the distribution of certain 
other materials, such as the ferro-alloys 
and raw copper, and for a precise control 
of the production of those forms of the 
controlled materials which make up the 
controlled-material allotments. Other 
areas of production which are also con- 
trolled in detail are construction and the 
production of heavy power equipment. 
Other special provisions may be found 
in the M—Order covering rubber, which 
sets up what is practically a Govern- 
ment monopoly covering supply of the 
raw material, and in a few of the “‘set- 
aside” orders, which require a manufac- 
turer to set aside for specific purposes 
a certain percentage of his production. 


Economic Effects 


The purpose of the controls is to limit 
purely civilian use of scarce materials 
in order to make it possible to meet 
military demands and to carry through 
defense-supporting programs. Yet, even 
with such limitation of civilian con- 
sumption, defense-supporting programs 





are being restricted to levels substan- 
tially below those considered desirable 
by the Government agencies responsible 
for planning in specific areas. 

The effect of the orders which pro- 
hibit civilian uses of various materials 
has been to require changes in style, pre. 
cision, ornament, and, in some cases, 
quality and durability. Many decorative 
materials have already disappeared from 
familiar items. Standardization, such 
as in glass production and prohibitions 
of use for tin, copper, chrome, and 
nickel, will noticeably limit the choice 
of the American consumer accustomed 
to make specific demands and to require 
high-grade products to meet accus- 
tomed concepts of living standards. As 
indicated above, the effect of the severe 
restrictions in the quantities of materials 
made available for purely civilian pro- 
duction has been made less apparent as 
a result of high inventories all along the 
production line, and as a result of some 
lessening of consumer demand through 
taxation and credit control. Unemploy- 
ment, which is an inevitable part of in- 
dustrial dislocation, has been serious 
only in a few localities, such as the 
automobile-producing centers and one or 
two other areas affected by restrictions 
on consumer goods. 


Effect on Living Standards 


When one turns to national income, 
the estimates which are convincing indi- 
cate a relatively brief period of decline. 
If, according to Director Wilson’s report 
of July 1, expansion of production is 
relatively successful over the next 3 
years, and there are increases of indus- 
trial production of 12 to 15 percent, con- 
sumer living standards on the average 
will not decline more than 5 to 10 per- 
cent. During the period when defense 
spending is rising from $35 to $65 billion 
a year, it is estimated that the infla- 
tionary gap which is an indication of 
what the public is asked to give up 
amounts to between $10 and $20 billion. 
The cuts in various industrial categories, 
however, might perhaps assume larger 
proportions and exceed 30 percent which 
is now set as the standard. This 30 
percent should be compared with special 
cases of restrictions of 100 percent or 
lower as indicated in the particular or- 
ders carrying out the purpose of the De- 
fense Production Act. When it is 
possible to make a statistical approach 
to the problem, it will be desirable to 
compare the changes between the 1951 
and the 1950 income produced plus im- 
ports with production devoted to de- 
fense plus exports, and to arrive at a 
broad generalization such as that fore- 
cast in Director Wilson’s report to the 
President. Until industrial reports for 
the year 1951 are available, no such com- 
parison is possible and only a sampling 
process and special illustrations can 
guide economic appraisal. 

It is useful to look at some of the major 
sectors of American Industry to see more 
clearly what is going on. In the case of 
automobile production, the cuts in ma- 
terial have enforced cuts in production 
of about 35 percent, with further declines 
to 40 percent established for the fourth 
quarter of 1951. The fact that these 
reductions in production have not yet 
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Colombia Embarks on 
Development Program 


WituiaM T. LocketTT 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, OFT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE! 


ie COLOMBIAN Economic De- 
velopment Committee, created in Sep- 
tember 1950 to make specific recom- 
mendations to the Government for a 
Nation-wide development program, sub- 
mitted its final report on August 30, 1951. 
A comprehensive report drawn up in 
1949 by a mission of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment provided an initial broad working 
basis for the Committee’s deliberations. 
In accordance with a final recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, a Planning Office 
was Officially created to coordinate ac- 
tivities of Government, industry, and 
finance where related to accomplishment 
of the far-reaching objectives of the 
program to effect a rise in the standard 
of living. Various recommendations of 
the Committee already have been imple- 
mented. 


Transportation 


An extensive 3-year national highway 
development program, estimated to to- 
tal $36,000,000, is designed to provide an 
all-weather road network connecting the 
Caribbean seaports of Santa Marta, Bar- 
ranquilla, Cartagena, and Turbo with 
the principal agricultural areas, the in- 
dustrial centers in the populous Andean 
highlands, and the Pacific ports of 
Buenaventura and Tumaco. The Inter- 
national Bank has authorized a loan to 
the Government of $16,500,000 with 
which to procure construction and main- 
tenance equipment. Through arrange- 
ments concluded by the Government, 
specialists in highway construction, 
maintenance, economics, and adminis- 
tration have been furnished under 
technical-assistance agreements. Co- 
lombian highway engineers are receiving 
training in the United States. The pro- 
gram calls for 155 kilometers of new con- 
struction, 1,648 kilometers of reconstruc- 
tion, and 1,258 kilometers of paving and 
repair. Contractors are obliged to train 
their crews in highway maintenance. 

Illustrative of the recommendations of 
the Committee adopted by the Govern- 
ment are those relating to improvement 
in the railroad system resulting in the 
elimination of uneconomic lines, i. e., 
those connecting Tumaco and El Diviso 
in the south-southwest, and Cartagena 
and Calamar in the north, and alloca- 
tion of funds for improvement of exist- 
ing lines, including the purchase of new 
rolling equipment, extension of National 
Government ownership, acquisition, with 
an eye to standardization of maintenance 
equipment, and the elimination of meter 
Sage trackage. The Government offi- 
cially has contracted for a survey of the 
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proposed 100,000,000-peso' Magdalena 
River Railroad which will connect La 
Dorada with Puerto Wilches or Bocas 
del Rosario. The obstacle to transporta- 
tion, arising from the fact that the Mag- 
dalena River above Puerto Wilches in the 
two dry seasons does not permit accom- 
modation of craft with draught exceed- 
ing 3 feet, will be eliminated by the con- 
templated railroad construction. Of 
equal importance will be integration of 
the Eastern and Western Trunk Systems 
which will be linked for the first time 
at Puerto Berrio. 

In the field of commercial air trans- 
portation, the Government is eliminat- 
ing duplication of airports and airport 
facilities. Night cargo flights have been 
inaugurated. Radio ranges and control 
towers have been set up to lessen flight 
hazards. Private investment capital ap- 
proximating $800,000, is being expended 
on an airport, scheduled for completion 
in 1952, to serve Buenaventura. 

Shipping.—Systematic dredging oper- 
ations are being conducted at the Dique 
Canal, connecting the Caribbean seaport 
of Cartagena with the Magdalena River 
port of Calamar, and at the seaport of 
Barranquilla. At the latter port, funds 
have been allocated for extension of jet- 
ties at Bocas de Ceniza located at the 
mouth of the Magdalena River. 

Major port improvements and exten- 
sions are under way at Barranquilla, 
Buenaventura, and Tumaco. 


Mining and Industry 


Petroleum.—Antiquated and restric- 
tive laws pertaining to petroleum explo- 
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ration and development were drastically 
revised in 1950, opening up large new 
areas (Pacific coastal region and the 
llanos) for prospecting, as well as creat- 
ing a favorable climate for the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in consideration 
of relaxed and simplified petroleum tax 
measures. 

Pipeline construction is proceeding 
Which will link Medellin and Bogota 
with the petroleum refinery at Barran- 
cabermeja to effect economic and de- 
pendable delivery of white products. 
Expansion of facilities at the refinery, 
costing an estimated $25,000,000 will in- 
crease daily output from 24,040 to 38,- 
300 barrels to amply meet domestic re- 
quirements through 1960. 

Iron and Steel.—Initial shipments of 
equipment are scheduled for early arrival 
in Colombia for erection of the Paz de 
Rio steel project, Department of Boyaca, 
involving an expenditure approximating 
$40,000,000, to provide Colombia with an 
integrated steel industry. Production, 
tentatively scheduled for 1953, is ex- 
pected to approximate a daily rate of 350 
metric tons of iron and steel products. 
Deposits of iron ore, bituminous and cok- 
ing coal, and limestone abound in the 
Paz de Rio district. 

Coal.—Foreign technicians have been 
contracted by the Government to pre- 
pare plans for erection of a coal-washing 
plant at Cali which would render locally 
mined bituminous coal suitable for ex- 
port. Colombia is estimated to have 
the most extensive bituminous coal de- 
posits in Latin America. As a substan- 
tial exporter of coal, Colombia’s reliance 
upon foreign exchange earned from cof- 
fee exports, representing approximately 
80 percent of total exchange receipts, 
would become less critical. 

Construction.—Initial urban low-cost 
housing programs drawn up by the In- 
stitute of Territorial Credit to benefit 
laborers’ families in Bogota, Barran- 
quilla, and Cali are being implemented, 


(Continued on p. 24) 





A Diesel-powered autoferro and trailer, the latest word in passenger transportation 
in Colombia. 











New Cotton Textile Factory 
Planned for Ceylon 


Ceylon’s Department of Industries wishes 
to receive bids in connection with the pro- 
jected establishment of a cotton-textile fac- 
tory with spinning, weaving, and finishing 
plant. Bids may be (1) for the execution 
of the complete project, which will include, 
in addition to delivery and installation of 
machinery, the construction of all build- 
ings, civil enginering work, and related serv- 
ices; (2) for the delivery and installation 
of all machinery and equipment for the en- 
tire factory; or (3) for the supply of all ma- 
chinery and equipment for one or more sec- 
tions. 

Specifications and other pertinent data are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligencé Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. These 
documents may also be obtained from the 
Counsellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyo- 
ming Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

Bids will be received until February 15, 
1952, by the Chairman, Tender Board, Min- 
istry of Industries, Industrial Research & 
Fisheries, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Compressor Stations for 
Argentine Gas Pipe Line 


Gas del Estado—E. N. D. E. (Argentine Gov- 
ernment Gas Department), Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, has announced that bids covering 
the supply of equipment for and installation 
of two compressor stations for the 1,100-mile 
natural-gas pipeline between Comodoro 
Rivadavia and Buenos Aires City will be ac- 
cepted until January 15,1952. Bidding con- 
ditions are obtainable from the New York 
office of the Argentine Government Gas De- 
partment, Pier 25, North River, New York 13, 
N.Y. (Telephone: Cortlandt 7—8630.) 


Japanese Manufacturer 


Seeks U. S. Capital 


The Tsugami Manufacturing Co., Ltd., in 
Japan, wishes to interest an American firm 
in investing approximately $1,000,000, with 
which it desires to purchase American pat- 
ents and machinery, including hydroelectric 
pump and spinning pump patents. Tsugami 
is said to be an important manufacturer of 
precision, machine, and measuring tools, gear 
pumps, and sewing machines. However, it 
has encountered severe competition in the 
sewing-machine field and plans to discon- 
tinue production thereof in the near future, 
thereafter concentrating on the manufac- 
ture of machine tools and precision machines 
and instruments. It anticipates no diffi- 
culty in marketing its products, provided 
it is successful in obtaining more modern 
designs. 

The company states that it is now operat- 
ing at about 30 percent of potential capacity. 
It has two plants—one at Nagaoka and one 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


at Shinshu—with 
amounting to 2,240,000 square feet and total 
building area, 827,600 square feet. 
Although the company will consider a 
financed supply of necessary equipment, it 
prefers the flexibility of straight dollar in- 


total ground = area 


vestment. The exact manner in which 
an American investor might participate in 
the enterprise is left open to negotiation. 

A brochure describing Tsugami’s present 
manufactures is obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 


Division, Office of International Trade 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D.C. Information on economic con. 
ditions and regulations affecting foreign in. 
vestment in Japan may be obtained on re. 
quest from the Far Eastern Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested parties are invited to correspon 
direct with Tsugami Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
(Kabushiki Kaisha Tsugami Seisakusho), }, 
Tamuracho 4-chome, Shiba, Minato-ky, 
Tokyo, Japan (cable address: TSUGAMI). 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Advertising Articles: 39. 

Bicycles and Bicycle Parts: 28, 40, 44. 

Boats: 19. 

Building Materials: 165. 

Chemicals: 35, 53, 60, 67, 80, 81. 

Clothing and Accessories: 9, 76. 

Decals: 69. 

Dental Instruments: 24. 

Electrical Goods: 5, 7, 10, 12, 70, 77. 

Electroplating Plants: 34. 

Floor Coverings: 64. 

Foodstuffs: 59, 66. 

Furniture: 31. 

Gift Articles: 39. 

Glues: 37. 

Hardware: 2, 11, 22, 25, 26, 29, 41, 75. 

Household Appliances: 3, 50, 58. 

Insulating Materials; 52. 

Jewelry: 21. 

Leather: 51. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Machetes: 6. 

Machinery and Accessories: 
Agricultural—13. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


In specific instances, 


Machinery and Accessories—Continued 
Industrial—1, 4, 18, 23, 27, 30, 33, 36, 

38, 55, 61, 79, 82. 

Metal Products: 78. 

Meters: 54. 

Minerals: 56, 57, 80. 

Notions: 32, 42. 

Ornaments (Christmas Tree): 21. 

Packing Crates: 68. 

Paints and Lacquers: 37. 

Paper Products: 174. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 14, 72, 73, 81. 

Plastic Goods: 9, 63. 

Processes: 3, 7. 

Radar Devices: 12. 

Religious Goods: 39. 

Scales: 77. 

Scrap Metals: 20. 

Seeds and Bulbs: 665. 

Tape-Recording Equipment: 12. 

Telephone Equipment: 7. 

Textiles: 16, 58, 62, 63. 

Tools: 17, 18. 

Toys: 28, 43. 

Wire Mills: 79. 

Yarns: 71. 
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Yugoslavia Needs Surveying and 
Engineering Equipment 


Quotations on civil-enginering laboratory 
equipment and surveying instruments used 
for performing outdoor research are sought 
by the Dean of the Techincal Faculty for 
the Republic of Bosnia-Hercegovenia. Cor- 
respondence concerning this inquiry should 
be addressed to Ing. D. Lazic, Technicki 
Fakultet, Sarajevo, Vase Miskina Ul. 11, 
Yugoslavia. 


New Bids Invited for 


Aswan Dam Sluice Gates 


Bids are invited by the Egyptian Ministry 
of Public Works for the Supply, erection, and 
maintenance of sluice gates, weed screens, 
limpets, downstream gates, and cranes for 
handling gates required for the hydroelectric 
power station at Aswan Dam. 

Tender documents, including conditions 
of contract, specifications, and drawings for 
the complete works are available, beginning 
December 1, 1951, and subject to a charge of 
US$57.50 per set, from the Hydro-Electric 
Power Department, Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt; the Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington, D. C.; or 
Kennedy & Donkin, Consulting Engineers of 
the Egyptian Government, 12 Caxton Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England. The fee for the 
documents must be paid to the National 
Bank of Egypt either in Cairo or London, or 
to the Egyptian Embassy in Washington, to 
the credit of the Hydro-Electric Power De- 
partment, Ministry of Public Works. 

It is stated that firms which had purchased 
the tender documents dated August 1949, 
comprising the original inquiry for sluice 
gates which was subsequently canceled, and 
which have not received a refund of the sum 
paid for those documents, may exchange the 
original documents for the new specifications 
without further charge. 


Hospital Equipment 
For Yugoslavia 


The Director of the Hygienic Institute of 
the Republic of Serbia reportedly wishes to 
purchase chemical apparatus and laboratory 
instruments for hospitals, and invites quo- 
tations from American suppliers. Commu- 
nication should be addressed to Dr. D. Anton- 
ijevic, Director, Higijenski institut NR 
Srbije, Beograd III, Bulevar Jug. Armije br. 
16, Yugoslavia. 


East Bengal in Market for 
Climatic Automatic Recorders 


The Government of East Bengal, Pakistan, 
reportedly requires about 20 machines for 
automatically recording humidity, rainfall, 
temperature, wind velocity, and hours of 
sunshine. This equipment is desired in con- 
nection with the provincial Government’s 
plan to collect basic data to determine the 
practicability of establishing sea-salt works 
on the coast of the Province. The recorders 
would be stationed along the coast at vari- 
ous points, and would be serviced and 
checked every 20 or 30 days. 

American firms in a position to supply this 
equipment are requested to communicate 
direct with the Department of Civil Supplies, 
Government of East Bengal, Eden Buildings, 
Dacca, Pakistan. 


U.S. Market Sought 
For Pakistan Honey 


A United States market for refined honey 
is sought by the Government of East Bengal, 
Pakistan, which states that it is in a posi- 
tion to supply 3,000 maunds (1 maund= 
84 pounds) annually. The honey is packed 


December 3. 1951 


in sealed tin containers of 25 seers (40 
seers=1 maund) per tin. 

The price of the honey is quoted at 60 
rupees per maund f. o. b. Chalna Port, plus 
the local sales tax, which is said to be about 
three-fifths of the sale price. 

Interested importers may correspond with 
the Conservator of Forests, Government of 
East Bengal, Dacca, Pakistan. 


Cranes Needed for 
Indian Dam Project 


The Damodar Valley Corporation, in In- 
dia, invites bids from crane manufacturers 
for two all-electric, full-revolving cranes 
(rating 14 tons at 125 feet radius) required 
for concrete placing at Maithon Dam. Bids 
must reach the Purchasing Officer, Damodar 
Valley Corporation, Anderson House, Cal- 
cutta, India, no later than January 15, 1952. 

Specifications and outline drawings are 
available from DVC in Calcutta, subject to 
a charge of 15 rupees per set. 


Ceylon in Market 
For Crude Sulfur 


Quotations are invited by the Government 
of Ceylon for the supply and delivery of 500 
long tons of crude sulfur suitable for the 
manufacture of paper, and required by the 
Government Paper Factory, Valaichenai, 
Ceylon. 

It is stated that the successful bidder 
should complete delivery of the full quan- 
tity within 6 months from the date of ac- 
ceptance of his bid. 

A copy of the bidding conditions is ob- 
tainable, on a loan basis, from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids must reach the Chairman, Tender 
Board, Ministry of Industries, Industrial Re- 
search and Fisheries, Colombo, Ceylon, no 
later than January 11, 1952. 


Metals Sought by 
Argentine Government 


Quotations are invited by the Argentine 
Government for the supply and delivery of 
steel, aluminum, copper, and brass, in sheets, 
bars, tubes, and wire. Various quantities 
of a wide assortment of sizes and dimen- 
sions are desired. 

United States firms in a position to sup- 
ply any of the above materials may obtain 
additional information and _ specifications 
from Commodore C. P. Malcolm, Argentine 
Aeronautical Military Mission, 12 West Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Water Bottles for Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government is interested in 
purchasing 10,000 rustless aluminum water 
bottles, similar to those issued by the Brit- 
ish or United States Armies. The water bot- 


tles should be fitted with a screw-type cap 


and not a cork stopper. 

American firms in a position to supply are 
requested to send quotations to the Ceylon 
Chancery, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Algeria—Compagnie d’Entreprises et de 
Constructions Industrielles Africaines (C. E. 
C. I. A.), (manufacturer of small- and me- 
dium-size machine tools), 12 Rue Henri 
Savignon, Oran, wishes to obtain United 
States licenses for the manufacture in Algeria 
of American machine tools and gear equip- 
ment. Firm is equipped for planing, drill- 
ing, boring, milling and slotting, gear cutting, 
turning and grinding, and limited assem- 
bling. It is reported that the firm’s main 
customers are the Algerian railways, metal- 


lurgical companies, and mines in Algeria and 
Morocco. 

2. Australia—Turner Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of cabinet and builders’ 
hardware, screw drivers, and pocketbook 
frames), 400 Whitehorse Road, Nunawading, 
Victoria, is interested in obtaining United 
States licenses for the manufacture of any 
new products not now being produced in 
Australia. 

3. Austria—‘Almar” Alois Martiny, Eisen- 
und Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer of 
electrothermic equipment, coal -and gas 
ranges, and dust cleaners), Millergasse 20, 
Vienna VI, is interested in a two-way li- 
censing arrangement, specifically: (1) Aus- 
trian firm to obtain United States patents, 
processes, techniques, and equipment, for 
the manufacture and distribution in Austria, 
as well as for sale elsewhere in Europe, of 
modern types of dust cleaners, floor polishers, 
and electrothermic equipment, such as 
ranges and irons; (2) United States company 
to use Austrian firm’s patent for the de- 
velopment in the United States of a process 
for repairing casing walls, such as those 
found in ovens, ranges, refrigerators, and 
sink tops which are exposed to temperature 
changes. Firm is willing either to accept a 
cash settlement or receive machinery in 
compensation. 

4. Austria—Ing. Ludwig Mandl (manufac- 
turer of confectionery and bakery machines), 
78-80 Wattgasse, Vienna XVII, is interested 
in a two-way licensing arrangement, specifi- 
cally: (1) Austrian firm to obtain United 
States patents, processes, and techniques, for 
the manufacture and distribution in Austria 
and other European countries of modern ma- 
chinery for bakeries, meat packers, and allied 
industries; (2) United States firm to use 
Austrian firm’s patent for the manufacture 
of centrifugal sifting machines and “Full- 
automatic” divider and moulder, both types 
of machines being suitable for use in either 
large or small bakeries. Firm states it has 
a sales organization in Austria, other Euro- 
pean countries, and the Mediterranean area. 

5. Austria—Ing. Karl Nowak OHG (manu- 
facturer of special incandescent lamps, auto- 
mobile head lamps and gas discharge lamps, 
such as neon lamps of all designs, including 
lamps with fluorescent bulbs, small fluores- 
cent tube lamps, and voltage regulator 
tubes). Mollardgasse 8, Vienna VI, is in- 
terested in obtaining the latest technical 
improvements and developments in the field 
of fluorescent lighting, and wishes to negoti- 
ate a licensing agreement with an American 
firm based on royalty payments. Firm wishes 
to expand its production and offers partner- 
ship in return for investment of capital. 

6. Austria—Obersteirisches Sensenwerk D. 
Kastner (manufacturer of scythes and ma- 
chetes), Moderbrugg, Province of Styria, is 
interested in being licensed by an American 
firm for the manufacture of machetes in 
Austria. Firm is interested in obtaining the 
necessary modern machinery from the li- 
censor, and is willing to pay royalties, share 
profits or give stock in the company. It 
states that space for new machinery is avail- 
able in the factory, and the plant can be 
expanded if necessary. 

7. Austria—Telephon-und Telegraphen- 
Fabriks Aktiengesellschaft Kapsch & Sohne 
(manufacturer of telephone and telegraph 
equipment, radio sets, capacitors, and batter- 
ies), Wagenseilgasse 1, Vienna XII, is inter- 
ested in being licensed by American firms for 
the manufacture in Austria of the following: 
(1) Modern multichannel (carrier fre- 
quency) telephone equipment; (2) metalized 
paper capacitors; (3) a new impregnating 
material with high dielectric constant, for 
manufacturing capacitors of small dimen- 
sions with high dielectric rigidity and tem- 
peratures up to 100° C.; (4) process for very 
small capacitors without protective cover 
(miniature tubular cardboard capacitors) ; 
(5) modern etching method on electrolytic 
condensers suitable for aluminum foils of a 
purity percentage of 99.99; (6) a new im- 
pregnating material for electrolytic capacitors 
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resulting in a minimum loss angle, (7) mini- 
maz batteries, i. e. layer-built batteries with 
highest possible capacity; (8) mercury cride 
cells with highest possible capacity; (9) silver 
magnesium cells with highest possible capac- 
ity. Firm states that it has highly trained 
technicians and skilled workers available, 
and that it is presently operating at about 
60 percent of capacity; therefore, it desires 
to add new lines to existing lines of produc- 
tion. 

8. Netherlands—Schaeffer & Budenberg 
(manufacturer of precision instruments such 
as manometers, mercurial and spring ther- 
mometers, revolution counters, speedometers, 
and all kinds of instruments to gage pressure, 
temperature, and rate of flow), Van de Spie- 
gelstraat 4, The Hague, is interested in enter- 
ing into licensing arrangements with or 
offering its facilities to a United States firm 
for the production of suitable American 
items in the Netherlands. Firm wishes to 
receive patents, processes, and machinery 
(for special production). 

9. Netherlands—Van Santvoort’s Textiel- 
fabriek (manufacturer of sport and ski socks, 
re-enforced soles, gloves, and glove linings), 
Berg, Nuenen, is interested in a two-way 
licensing arrangement, specifically: (1) 
Netherlands firm offers its plant facilities for 
the manufacture of men’s imitation leather 
gloves, and plastic re-enforced soles for 
men’s, women’s, and children’s shoes; (2) 
United States firm to use Austrian firm’s 
tecniques for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in the United States of gloves and foot- 
wear. 

10. Netherlands—Electrotechnische Fab- 
riek “Walco” (manufacturer of electrical reg- 
ulators and resistors), Koningin Wilhelmina- 
haven 26, Vlaardingen, is interested in being 
licensed by American companies for produc- 
tion in the Netherlands of electric motors, 
ventilators, and items similar to firm’s pres- 
ent lines. Firm also offers its facilities and 
plant to an American firm contemplating 
European industrial operations. 

11. Norway—Den Norske Stansefabrik A/S 
(manufacturer of hardware and metalware 
used in electrical and furniture fabrication, 
locks for handbags, door and window hinges, 
and locks), 30B Radhusgaten, Oslo, is inter- 
ested in being licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture in Norway of articles 
similar to the above or for which its factory 
facilities may be adapted. 

12. Norway—Robertson Radio-Elektro 
(manufacturer of maritime wireless equip- 
ment, such as transmitters, communication 
receivers, and direction finders; and a dicta- 
tion tape-recording machine, Egersund, is 
interested in a two-way licensing arrange- 
ment, specifically: (1) Norwegian firm to 
obtain United States patents, processes, and 
techniques, for the manufacture in Norway 
of music tape-recording equipment, radar 
devices to locate schools of fish, and mag- 
netic automatic pilots for boats; (2) United 
States firms to manufacture under license 
Norwegian firm’s equipment. Firm states it 
is willing to send a representative to the 
United States to discuss suitable technical 
and financial arrangements, if necessary. 

13. Scotland—Adrolic Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of hydraulic products 
and mounted implements), Clober Road, 
Milngavie, Glasgow, offers to manufacture 
under license in Scotland agricultural equ‘p- 
ment, machinery, and appliances similar to 
items it now produces. Its plant equipment 
includes turret, capstan, and center lathes; 
radial and vertical drills; horizontal, boring, 
and vertical milling machines; surface, in- 
ternal, and external grinding machines; slot- 
ting, shaping, screwing and hydraulic 
bending machinery; profiler burner; and an 
electrical and gas-welding shop. Firm states 
it has sales representatives in New Zealand, 
Australia, and the West Indies. 

14. Union of South Africa—Selected Anti- 
biotics (Pty.) Ltd. (subsidiary of Selected 
Pharmaceuticals (Pty.) Ltd., importer of 
ethical pharmaceutical preparations, surgi- 
cal dressings, and chemist’s sundries), 40 
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Bok Street, Joubert Park, Johannesburg, is 
interested in being licensed by United States 
firm for the manufacture in South Africa of 
penicillin and streptomycin, both for con- 
sumption in South Africa and for export to 
such countries as Palestine, Egypt, Mauri- 
tius, Belgian Congo, Pakistan, and Greece. 
Firm estimates that initial production ca- 
pacity should be based upon the output from 
four 10,000-gallon fermentation tanks. Firm 
states it is willing to send a chemical engi- 
neer to the United States to learn the latest 
“know-how.” 

World Trade Directory Report available on 
Selected Pharmaceuticals (Pty.) Ltd. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium—Henri & Paul Drion (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Rue de la Raperie, Eghe- 
zee, seeks United States market and agent 
for high-grade patented metal window 
frames (bronze, aluminum, brass, or nickel 
silver); all types of bronze, aluminum, and 
nickel silver doors and gates (collapsible, 
sliding, etc.); and artistic ironworks and 
érnamental gates suitable for public build- 
ings, banks, windows, churches, balconies, 
and stairways. Correspondence in French 
preferred. Illustrated leaflet (in French) 
available on a loan basis. 

16. Belgium—Antoine Mauroo (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 24 Avenue Elizabeth, Cour- 
trai, has available for export all grades of 
jute webbings (3% and 4 inches wide), suit- 
able for upholsterers, baled in jute. Price 
quotation may be obtained on request. 

17. Denmark—Laurids Andersen (export 
merchant), Palnatokesvej 22, Odense, offers 
to export and seeks agent for high-quality 
tools, including “Cromna” self-adjusting 
wrenches and various types of hand wood 
planes. Descriptive literature may be ob- 
tained from Danish firm. 

18. England—Disc Motor & Pump Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Bridgewater, Somerset, 
wishes to develop a market in the United 
States for deep and shallow well pumps of 
new design. Firm has branch of the same 
name located at Wulff Road, Box 1313, Nas- 
sau N. P., Bahamas, to which inquiries may 
be addressed. Descriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained on a loan basis. 

19. Finland—Oy. Vator Ab. (manufac- 
turer), Keskuskatu 4, Helsinki, seeks United 
States market and agent for boats, built to 
order, including sail, motor, fishing, and 
life, from 8 to 70 feet, yearly production 
valued at $1,000,000. Inspection available 
in Helsinki by American Bureau of Shipping. 
General shipping instructions requested. 

20. France—Establissements Dufour-Mi- 
chaux et Compagnie (exporter, wholesaler), 
1 Rue Graineterie, Cambrai (Nord), offers on 
an outright sale basis 10 to 15 tons minimum 
each of nonferrous scrap metals, including 
soft lead, plates and tubes, antimony (10 
percent) lead, red copper wire in bundles, 
and red copper. Inspection available at 
firm’s yard at its expense. 

21. France—UNIVER—Union des Indus- 
tries du Verre pour 1’Exportation (selling 
agent for 80 glass- and crystal-ware pro- 
ducers), 12, Rue Lincoln, Paris (VIII*), 
wishes to export rocaille pearls and Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments. 

22. Germany—Berger & Porbeck (manu- 
facturer), 8/11 Werdenerstrasse, Velbert, 
Rhild., seeks United States market and agent 
for various types of locks and bolts. Illus- 
trated leaflet obtainable on a loan basis. 

23. Germany—Fritz Bielemeyer K. G. 
(manufacturer), 10 Kapellenstrasse, Menden 
Kr. Iserlohn, offers machine tools for export. 
Set of illustrated literature (in German) 
available on a loan basis. 

24. Germany—Gebr. Brasseler (manufac- 
turer), 38 Vogelsang, Lemgo, desires to ex- 
port and seeks regional agent for eastern and 
western States for dental drilling instru- 
ments. Set of leaflets, including price in- 
formation, available on a loan basis. 

25. Germany—Brockhaus & Hillenberg, 
Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer), 29 West- 





strasse, Luedenscheid/W., offers to export ang 
seeks agent for special-type ball pressure oiler 
(metal, nickel, or chrome-plated), suitable 
for bicycles, motorcycles, and machines. 
Shipping instructions required. 

26. Germany—Karl, vormal Jakob Eichleit. 
ner (manufacturer), 8 Schabnerstrasse 
Weiden/Oberpfalz, Bavaria, desires to export 
and seeks agent for glass cutters and diamond 
tools. Wlustrated literature, including price 
list, obtainable on a loan basis. 

27. Germany — EMU-Unterwasserpumpen 
G. m. b. H. (exporter), 41 Oseckerstrasse, 
Hof/Saale, Bavaria, seeks United States mar. 
ket and agents, preferably with experience 
in pump construction, for submersible motor 
pumps, suitable for various industries. ]]. 
lustrated literature (in German) available 
on a loan basis. 

28. Germany—Robert Fey (manufacturer). 
174 Fuertherstrasse, Nuremberg, Bavaria, of. 
fers for sale, preferably outright, (1) bicycle 
parts, including metal chain guards; and (2) 
celluloid toys, such as rattles, swimming ani- 
mals, and dolls. Illustrated sheets may be 
obtained on a loan basis. Please specify item 
number when requesting loan material, 

29. Germany—Walther Hentzen & (Co. 
(manufacturer), 31 Greulingstrasse, Rem- 
scheid, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
all kinds of cutters and hobs. 

30. Germany—Carl August Huette, Ma- 
schinenfabrik und Eisengiesserei K. G. (man- 
ufacturer), 71 Muenstereifelerstrasse, Eus- 
kirchen, offers for sale portable forges, 
ventilators,and exhausters. Illustrated leaf. 
let available on a loan basis. 

31. Germany—KIF Holzwarenfabrik Kro- 
nacher & Cie, G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Pettstadt bei Bamberg, Bavaria, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for wooden chairs, suit- 
able for restaurants, offices, and kitchens. 
Illustrated pamphlet (in German) may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

32. Germany—Werner Kirsebauer (manu- 
facturer), 66 Bahnhofstrasse, Luedenscheid, 
offers on an outright sale basis spring tape 
measures. I[llustrated leaflet available on a 
loan basis. 

33. Germany—Kracht Pumpen-und Mo- 
torenfabrik G. M. b. H. (manufacturer), 4-6 
Plettenbergerstrasse, Werdohl/Westf., offers 
various types of pumps on outright sale 
basis. Illustrated leafilet available on a loan 
basis. 

34. Germany — Langbein - Pfanhauser 
Werke, Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), 9 
Hildebrandtstrasse, Duesseldorf, offers for 
sale electropl«ting plants and accessories. 

35. Germany—Lindgens & Soehne (man- 
ufacturer), 173 Deutz-mulheimer Strasse 
Koeln-Muelheim, offers on an outright sale 
basis, in monthly quantities of 100 to 150 
tons each, (1) powdered white lead (pure); 
(2) zine oxide, French process; (3) nonset- 
ting, highly dispersable quality of powdered 
red lead; and (4) litharge. 

36. Germany—Losenhausenwerk, Duessel- 
dorfer Maschinenbau A. G. (manufacturer), 
19 Schlueterstrasse, Duesseldorf-Grafenberg, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
material-testing machines. Illustrated pam- 
phiet obtainable on a loan basis. 

37. Germany—Nobel & Co., Chemische 
Fabrik (manufacturer and export merchant), 
Lenthfoerdenerweg, Hamburg-Eidelstedt, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality glues, paints, and lacquers, quantity 
according to order. Illustrated literature 
available on a loan basis. 

38. Germany—Orbis Baumaschinen und 
Geraete G. m. b. H (manufacturer), 13 
Vulkanstrasse, Duisburg, offers to export and 
seeks agent for machines, suitable for build- 
ing industry. 

39. Germany—Paulmann & Crone (manu- 
facturer), 26 Heinrich-Mann-Strasse, Lue- 
denscheid/W., desires to export and seeks 
agent for religious goods, badges, and adver- 
tising and gift articles. Illustrated liter- 
ature obtainable on a loan basis. 

40. Germany—Max Pluemacher, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 12 Roentgen- 
strasse, Solingen-Weyer, seeks United States 
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market and agent for collapsible bicycles. 
Tllustrated pamphlet (in German) available 
on a loan basis. 

41, Germany — Rheinisches Metallwerk 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 1-3 Ensener Weg, 
Porz/Rhein, offers on an outright sale basis 
valves and fittings for gas, water, and steam 
pipes, quantity according to order. Illus- 
trated booklet (in German) may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis. 

42. Germany—Risler & Cie. G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 47 Herzogenrather Str. (19 
Postfach), Merkstein b. Herzogenrath, Kreis 
Aachen, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
plastic buttons and porcelain pearls and 
studs, quantity according to order. 

43. Germany—Karl Rohrseitz, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 23 Nuern- 
bergerstrasse, Zirndorf, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis music boxes, musical tops, 
and children’s saving banks. Illustrated 
pooklet (in German) available on a loan 
basis. 

44. Germany — Sadyno - Licht Wilhelm 
Schlattner (manufacturer), 362 Gartenberg, 
Wolfratshausen, Bavaria, desires to export 
and seeks agent for bicycle generators. Illus- 
trated leaflet obtainable on a loan basis. 

45. Germany—Richard Staffen (exporter), 
10 Hirtenstrasse, Kaufbeuren-Hart, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis Gablonz 
glass goods, including jewelry and buttons. 
Specifications available from German firm 
on request. 

46. Germany—Bruno Wagner Co. (manu- 
facturer), 3 Hautstaetterhoehe, Rosenheim, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
cuckoo and Black Forest clocks. Illustrated 
sheet may be obtained on a loan basis. 

47. Germany—Rheinische Kohlebuersten- 
fabrik Franz Wenzel KG. (manufacturer), 
Ahrweiler /Rhlid., offers on an outright sale 
basis carbon brushes. Illustrated pamphlet 
available on a loan basis. 

48. Lebanon—Fabrique Toufic Tabbara 
Pour les Plateaux (manufacturer, export 
merchant), Rue Zehrawi, Basta-el-Tahta, 
Beirut, seeks United States market and 
agent for various qualities and grades of 
Oriental handmade knives and daggers of 
fancy design (approximately 20 dozen) and 
wooden mosaic articles (50 to 100 dozen), 
delivery on a monthly basis. Inspection 
available by the Near East Superintending 
Co., Beirut. Shipping instructions re- 
quested. Samples, prices, and other data 
furnished by Lebanon firm on request. 

49. Lebanon—Regie Co-Interessee des 
Tabacs et Tombacs (importer, wholesaler, 
exporter, manufacturer), Rue Boutrous 
Dagher (P. O. Box 77), Beirut, offers to ex- 
port tobacco, as follows: 300 metric tons of 
Bulgarian bright small leaf and 200 metric 
tons of Lebanese indigenous light leaf. Firm 
States crop will be ready in September 1952. 

50. Netherlands—F. A. M., Fabriek van 
Electrotechnische Apparaten en Electromo- 
toren (manufacturer), 210 Jutphaseweg, 
Utrecht, offers to export and seeks agent for 
vacuum cleaners. 

51. Netherlands —- Eerste Nederlandsche 
Stormrandenfabriek “GEMAR” Firma Gebro- 
eders Martens (manufacturer), seeks United 
States market and agent for first-quality 
technical fancy leather welting, made from 
prime neck leather, 10,000 yards weekly. 

52. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlandse Steen- 
wolfabriek (manufacturer), 1 Bijlstraat, 
Rotterdam, has available for export and 
seeks agent for first-quality loose rock wool, 
Lapinus brand; soft, half-rigid, and rigid 
boards; and pipe insulation. Firm desires 
information as to packing and thicknesses of 
rock wool and pipe insulation generally 
used in United States. Further details may 
be obtained on a loan basis. 

58. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
“OVIS” (transit dealer), 34 Sluistraat (P. O. 
Box 903), Amsterdam, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for casein, glycerin, and German 
ammonium bisulfate, crude napthalene, and 
ammonium methabisulfide. 

54. Netherlands—Schaeffer & Budenberg 
(manufacturer), 4 Van de Spiegelstraat, The 
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Hague, offers on dn outright sale basis high- 
grade manometers and thermometers (mer- 
cury in steel), according to specifications. 
United States buyers requested to state type 
of instrument desired. Illustrated booklet 
(in Dutch) available on a loan basis. 

55. Netherlands—Technisch Bureau J. Th. 
van Reijsen (manufacturer, exporter), 16 
Choorstaat, Delft, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for first-class pressure indi- 
cator designed for research on internal com- 
bustion engines. Further information 
available on a loan basis. 

56. Rhodesia (Southern)—Umtali Tribu- 
tors Ltd., Alacrity House, 28 Forbes Avenue, 
Salisbury, offers for sale refractory chrome 
ore within the following guaranteed limits: 
Chromic oxide, minimum, 42 percent; ferrous 
oxide, minimum, 20 percent; silica, maxi- 
mum, 6 percent; alumina, minimum, 14 per- 
cent; calcium oxide, 1.5 percent; and mag- 
nesium oxide, 16 percent. The mine is re- 
portedly located in the Hartley area and an 
average of 500 long tons of ore is produced 
monthly. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

57. Singapore—Swee Ann (sales/indent 
agent), No. 4-A, Prince Street, offers for 
prompt shipment 65,000 to 75,000 long tons 
of mined and cleaned bauzite. Analysis: 
Alumina content, 53 percent; silica, 4 per- 
cent; and moisture, 3 percent. The mine 
is situated approximately 6 to 7 miles from 
Malacca town and loading facilities are avail- 
able. Buyers requested to appoint engineers 
for drawing samples and measuring tonnage. 
Price quotation f. 0. b. Singapore may be 
obtained on request. 

58. Sweden—Bachner Oil Products AB. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im- 
porter), 50 Rinddégatan, Stockholm, offers 
for sale, either on a direct basis or through 
agent: (1) woven veneer; (2) paper roller 
blinds and self-acting spring Dlind rollers; 
(3) household plastic-coated cloth; and (4) 
wooden spoons and coat hangers, 30,000 gross 
monthly. Further information, including 
booklet (item 1), samples (item 3), and price 
quotations, available on a loan basis. 

59. Tanganyika—W. J. Duff, P. O. Box No. 
8, Nachingwea, Southern Province, seeks 
United States market for cashew nuts and 
kernel oil. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Union of South Africa—Afreps Dis- 
tributing Corp. (Pty.) Ltd. (exporter, whole- 
saler, agent), Pan Africa House, Troye Street 
(P. O. Box 6348), Johannesburg, has avail- 
able for export 2,000 tons monthly of fluor- 
spar. Analysis: Calcium carbonate (CaCO,), 
3.57 percent; calcium fluoride (CaF,), 88.59 
percent; and silica (FiO,), 1.22 percent. 
Price quotation f.o.b. Durban available on 
request. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


61. France—Etablissements Albert C. Scho- 
laert (manufacturer, exporter), Rue Monge 
(par Rue Racine), Tourcoing (Nord), desires 
to establish an agency in the United States 
for teasels with central driving gear, and 
teaseling machines suitable for all types of 
cloths, hosiery, and berets, 24, 30, and 36 
“workers.” 


Export Opportunities 


62. Australia—Boyd Lane & Co. Pty. Ltd. 
(importer, commission merchant, indent 
agent), Asbestos House, 65 York Street, Syd- 
ney, is interested in purchasing or obtaining 
agency for all kinds of cotton and rayon 
textiles. 

63. Belgium—Georges Libbrecht (whole- 
saler), 46 Roozebroeckstraat, Mont-Saint- 
Amand, Ghent, wishes to purchase nylon 
fabrics (90 CS. by 70 CS.), resistant to high 
temperatures, as well as nylon and plastic 
bags. 


64. Canada—Varney Agencies (manufac- 
turer’s agent, importing distributor), 1206 
Hamilton Street, Vancouver, B. C., is inter- 
ested in purchasing or obtaining agency for 
all kinds of floor coverings, including cotton 
broadloom, linoleum, asphalt tile, rubber tile, 
and vinolite plastic tile. 

65. French Morocco—Barral, Perrin et Cie. 
(market gardners, horticulturists, seed, bulb, 
and plant growers, distributors), Le Pontet, 
Route de Port Lyautey, Rabat, desires to pur- 
chase flower and vegetable seeds and bulbs, 
and/or to act as agent for American seed 
growers. Firm is in the process of establish- 
ment, and will be legally constituted early in 
1952. In the meantime, correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. Michel Perrin, Le 
Pontet, Rabat. 

66. Germany—Brueder Seyfert (importing 
distributor), 162 Ahrensburgerstrasse, Ham- 
burg, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
large quantities of high-quality honey, which 
should be packed in iron drums or wooden 
barrels. 

67. Italy—Parma Stefano & Co., S. A. (im- 
porter, miller), 4-6, Via Malta, Genoa, is in- 
terested in purchasing and obtaining agency 
for several tons each month of high-quality 
mineral salts (iodized and vitaminized) for 
zootechnical uses. 

68. Lebanon—Arleb Corp. (Carlos Arida, 
Manager), (importer, exporter), Rue Fakhry 
Bey (P. O. Box 1244), Beirut, urgently re- 
quests purchase quotations for 5,000 to 10,000 
packing crates of wood and heavy cardboard, 
in all sizes, for packing fruits, vegetables, 
and eggs for air shipment from Beirut to 
Persian Gulf. Firm states it wishes to pack 
according to American standards and sell to 
American consumers in the Gulf area, and 
it plans to ship 5 to 10 tons daily. Cable 
offers (cable address: ARLEB Corp.) are re- 
quested. 

69. Lebanon—-Fabrique Toufic Tabbarah 
Pour les Plateaux (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Rue Zehrawi, Basta el Tahta, 
Beirut, seeks purchase quotations for first- 
quality decorative decals. 

70. Netherlands—Electrotechnische Fab- 
riek “WALCO” (manufacturer and whole- 
saler of resistors for electric motors and 
high-tension switch material), 26 Koningin 
Wilhelminahaven, Vlaardingen, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for the following: (1) 
Pole pieces (shoes) with sheet iron for direct 
current electric motors; (2) direct-current 
compound electric generators (watertight, 
but not for underwater use), 15 kilowatt, 200 
volt, 1,500 revolutions, and 23 kilowatt, 220 
volt, 1,500 revolutions; (3) 10 each of the 
following direct current electric motors, con- 
tinuous operation. Specifications: 1 hp., 220 
volt, 1,000 r. p. m.; 6 hp., 220 volt, 750 r. p. m.; 
8 hp., 220 volt, 1,500 r. p. m.; 10 hp., 220 volt, 
1,500 r. p. m.; 5 hp., 220 volt, 750 r. p. m.; 
and 10 hp., 220 volt, 750 r. p. m. 

71. Syria—Muhammad Sa’id ‘Awf (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer, exporter, 
commission merchant, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer of yarns and textiles), No. 45 Khan 
Qaysariyah, Homs, wishes direct purchase 
quotations for the following: (1) 5 metric 
tons each of viscose rayon yarns of the fol- 
lowing specifications: 120-denier natural 
twist yarn; 150-denier natural twist yarn; 
300-denier natural twist yarn; 100-denier 
crepe yarn, twist per meter 2,000; 200-denier 
crepe yarn, twist per meter 2,000. (2) 60 to 
64 S woolen yarns for ‘textile manufacture, 
twist 400 and over, from 28/2 to 40/2 first 
quality, in the following quantities and col- 
ors: 1,000 pounds of dark blue, 1,000 pounds 
of black, 1,000 pounds of dark brown, 500 
pounds of beige, and 500 pounds of grey. 
(3) 60 to 64 S artificial woolen yarns for tex- 
tile manufacture, twist 400 and over, from 
28/2 to 40/2 first quality, in the following 
quantities and colors: 1,000 pounds of dark 
brown, 1,000 pounds of dark blue, 1,000 
pounds of black, 500 pounds of beige, and 
500 pounds of grey. Firm desires yarns 
packed in wooden cases of 50 to 100 kilo- 
grams per case. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Belgian Congo 
Exchange and Finance 


NEw REGULATIONS GOVERNING BANK 
PURCHASES OF CURRENCIES OF CERTAIN 
AREAS 


Effective on October 15, 1951, new regula- 
tions went into effect in the Belgian Congo 
for bank purchases of currencies of the fol- 
lowing areas: Austria, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Denmark, Greece, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, French mone- 
tary zone, Dutch monetary zone, Portuguese 
monetary zone, and the sterling area. Banks 
operating in the Belgian Congo are no longer 
authorized to accept capital transfers from 
these areas. Current payments up to 25,000 
francs (US$500) to these areas may be 
effected simply by specifying the object of 
the payment, such as transportation charges, 
commissions, salaries, insurance payments, 
travel expenses, real estate income, and busi- 
ness profits. For sums of over 25,000 francs 
authorization of the Governor General (given 
by his delegates on Provincial commissions) 
is required. 


NEw COMMERCIAL BANK FORMED 


A new bank, the Credit Congolais, was 
formed recently in the Belgian Congo. The 
bank is capitalized at 40,000,000 francs, and 
the principal stockholders are as follows: 
Société Belge de Banque, Brussels (20,000,000 
francs); Banque de Commerce, Antwerp (10,- 
000,000 francs); Lazard Fréres and Co., New 
York (3,200,000 francs); Société Financiére 
de Transports et d’ Enterprises Industrielles, 
“SOFINA,” Brussels (3,200,000 francs); and 
Société Anonyme Bunge, Antwerp (3,200,000 
francs). 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHEAT SvusBsIDY TO FLoOuR MILLERS 
AUTHORIZED 


The Banco Agricola de Bolivia was author- 
ized to pay flour millers a differential be- 
tween the millers’ cost price of wheat and 
the amount they receive for flour, by Su- 
preme Decree No. 02.71 of September 8, 1951, 
according to a report of October 26, 1951, 
from the U. S. Embassy at La Paz. 

In an effort to prevent the use of wheat in 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages, the 
new decree makes the use of such grain for 
that purpose illegal and provides severe 
penalties for infractions thereof. 

Acquisition of the entire local production 
of wheat, to which flour mills are committed, 
is to be effected through the Agricultural 
Development Agencies. These agencies are 
also tc» determine prices for wheat and the 
degree of impurity of this cereal. 





Greece produces most of its requirements 
of phosphatic fertilizers from phosphate rock 
imported from Tunisia and Egypt. Nitroge- 
nous and potassic materials are imported. 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade ¢ 


PLANS FOR TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIES 
STUDIED 


Plans for the transfer of 20 factories to 
Brazil are being studied by the Export-Im- 
port Department of the Bank of Brazil, ac- 
cording to a report in the local press of 
October 23, 1951, forwarded on October 26 
by the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Two factories would be devoted to the manu- 
facture of automobiles and trucks; 1 to jeeps; 
8 to bicycles; 6 to sewing machines; and 3 
to refrigerators. The proposals include the 
installation of British and French automo- 
bile and truck factories. 


‘ontrols 


SUBCOMMISSIONS OF COMMISSION ON 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZED 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance an- 
nounced on October 23, 1951, that the 
basic organization of the Commission for 
Industrial Planning has been concluded with 
the creation of the following subcommis- 
sions: 

The First Subcommission will handle the 
planning of industries not now existing or 
deficient in the country. It was emphasized 
that this subcommission will coordinate its 
work with the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil for the purpose of 
studying which commodities are consuming 
the greatest amounts of foreign exchange, 





Portuguese Official Visits U. S 
Foreign Trade Zones 


Jose Bacelar Bebiano, member of the 
board of directors of the Lisbon Harbor 
Board, Portugal, has come to the United 
States for a month’s study tour of foreign 
trade zones. 

Mr. Bebiano’s itinerary, arranged by 
the Office of International Trade and 
sponsored by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration under its technical as- 
sistance program, includes visits to for- 
eign-trade zones and discussion meetings 
with Government officials in Norfolk, 
New Orleans, and New York City. 

His purpose in making the tour is to 
study the organization of American 
foreign-trade zones and the legislation 
governing their operation. It is hoped 
that the information which he takes back 
to Portugal will be of benefit to that 
nation in the development of foreign- 
trade zones, as well as to other countries 
whose foreign trade might be promoted 
by use of such facilities. 

While in Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Bebiano conferred with officials of the 
Department of Commerce, State, Treas- 
ury, and the Army on matters pertaining 
to foreign-trade zones. 























and of these which may be produced in 
Brazil under favorable conditions. 

The Second Subcommission will study pro- 
posals for the installation, expansion, or ex- 
tension of industries. It will establish gen- 
eral norms and will see to the creation of 
conditions that permit the installation of 
new industries, as well as the introduction 
of other industries from abroad. 

The Third Subcommission will study propb- 
lems relating to technical workers, with the 
object of increasing the supply of such labor, 

The Fourth Subcommission will deal with 
problems of financing. It will have the 
assistance of the Department of Agricultural 
and Industrial Credit of the Bank of Brazil 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT BAN ON LIVE POULTRY REMOVED 


Canada’s import ban against live poultry, 
effective since July 11, 1950, was removed 
by Ministerial Order of October 17, 1951 
The ban was originally imposed to control 
a serious outbreak of Newcastle disease 
among poultry flocks in certain sections of 
Canada. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 7, 1950.) The embargo also ap- 
plied to eggs and dead poultry, but the ban 
on these items was lifted, effective Novem- 
ber 13, 1950. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 11, 1950.) 

Poultry imported into Canada from the 
United States must still be imported under 
the conditions of Canada’s Animal Contagi- 
ous Diseases Regulations, which require a 
certificate from the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, or from a State veterinarian with 
a Bureau of Animal Industry endorsement, 
that the poultry are free from and have not 
been exposed to Newcastle disease, fowl pest, 
or fowl typhoid. A similar certificate is 
required for poultry eggs for hatching pur- 
poses. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
only new and clean containers may be used 
on shipments of poultry eggs to Canada. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1950.) 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Chile declined with 
the advent of warmer weather, but there was 
no let up in inflationary trends. Represent- 
atives of interested United States groups 
discussed with appropriate Chilean officials 
the future of the telephone company and the 
possibility of éstablishing a newsprint mill. 

The Minister of Finance on October 30 pre- 
sented to the Mixed Budget Commission of 
Congress, his annual budget exposition indi- 
cating a probable deficit for 1951 of somewhat 
over 2,000,000,000 pesos, including the deficit 
carried over from 1950. Expenditures of 
28,000,000,000 pesos are calculated for 1952. 


MINING 


Production of bar copper during Septem- 
ber amounted to 31,918 metric tons. A drop 
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or about 4,000 tons below that of August 
was attributable to intervening national hol- 
idays. On October 17 the furnace of the 
new State-owned smelter at Paipote, was fired 
and on October 30 the first blister copper was 
cast. Paipote anticipated production of 250 
tons of copper in November, 750 tons in 
December, and a January—December 1952 
monthly average output of 1,250 tons of 
blister copper. 

September output of coal was 167,404 net 
metric tons, and nitrate production was i35,- 
351 tons. Despite a week-long strike, steel- 
ingot output by Compafiia de Acero del Pa- 
cifico, the steel mill at Huachipato, was 17,078 
metric tons. The company hopes that in 
1952 steel-ingot production will reach 240,- 
000 tons and that deliveries including those 
of steel billets and premium scrap will be in 
excess Of 180,000 tons of which over 45,000 
tons will be exported. 

Reports of the discovery of uranium-bear- 
ing minerals in northern Chile created tem- 
porary enthusiasm that was apparently not 
entirely warranted. 


AGRICULTURE 


This year’s regional agricultural exposi- 
tions have shown a greater than usual assort- 
ment of farm machinery, particularly Euro- 
pean makes. As a consequence of the tech- 
nical assistance programs under way, Chile 
is becoming increasingly conscious of its 
agricultural problems and needs. 

Farmers fear that the Government will 
continus the low-price wheat policy which 
has discouraged planting and has necessi- 
tated large imports. The tentative price of 
555 pesos per 100 kilograms fixed early this 
year for the 1951-52 crop may be increased 
to a compromise of 654 pesos; the growers are 
asking 700. Chile expects to import 8,000 
metric tons of rice from Brazil to meet the 
shortage prior to the local harvest. 

Large quantities of adulterated vegetable 
oil have been discovered on the market lead- 
ing to a scrutiny of the entire fats industry, 
although apparently only one manufacturer 
was culpable. 

TRADE 


October retail sales receipts were about 20 
percent greater than in September 1951 and 
12 to 15 percent higher than in October 1950, 
but the physical volume of turnover was 
only slightly greater than in October 1950. 

Signs point to a slowing down of trade, tex- 
tiles being especially affected. The failure of 
consumer incomes to keep pace with the 
inflationary increase of prices is blamed. 

The value of Chilean exports in August 
1951 increased*to $30,706,337 from $22,505,469 
in August 1950. For the first 8 months of 
1951, the total value of exports increased to 
$227,696,251 from $164,644,795 in the first 
8 months of 1950. Imports rose in August 
1951, to $30,944,821 from $16,517,939 in 
August 1950, and for the first 6 months of 
the respective years the figures were $193,- 
135,019 and $156,879,905. The excess of vis- 
ible exports increased from about $8,000,000 
in the first 8 months of 1950 to about 
$35,000,000 in 1951. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The Fomento Corporation has been au- 
thorized to contract with the Export-Import 
Bank a loan of $1,150,000 for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment to install a car- 
bide and ferro-alloy plant at San Vicente 
near the new steel mill. 

About 5,000 dwellings to accomodate ap- 
proximatly 30,000 persons will be constructed 
betwen Concepcion and Talcahuano by the 
Chilean Reconstruction Corporation, and the 
Popular Housing Institute will construct 100 
economic dwellings for workmen and em- 
ployees in Rengo. 

Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of three important roads at a 
total cost of 80,000,000 pesos from Arica to 
the Peruvian border; from Rio Blanco to 
Puerto Ibanez in the Province of Aysén, and 
20.7 kilometers of the southern longitudinal 
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highway in the Province of Valdivia. Im- 
provement of water systems in Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso, and Santiago has been assigned 
23,000,000 pesos. 


PuBLIC WORKS—TRANSPORTATION— 
CoMMUNICATIONS 


The International Bank has loaned $1,300,- 
000 to the Fomento Corporation for the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment to de- 
velop and improve the irrigation of the Elqui 
Valley. The Bureau of Public Works has 
ordered the construction of two irrigation 
canals, Pillanlebun and Imperial, in the 
Province of Cautin to cost 34,100,000 pesos 
which will jointly irrigtate 10,732 hectares, 
and the construction of the Quillon Canal, 
in the Province of Nuble, to cost 36,900,000 
pesos. 

On October 26, the Scandinavian Airways 
System resumed weekly flights into Santiago 
via Buenos Aires. The anticipated slump in 
air passenger traffic from Chile has not oc- 
curred. 

Three American technicians arrived in 
Chile to conduct studies required by the 
Government of Chile before final approval 
is given to a proposal for the construction 
of a newsprint mill in Concepcion, Chile, to 
be financed by United States capital. 

Government officials and representatives 
of the United States-owned telephone com- 
pany continued discussions to find a solution 
to the problem of improving and increasing 
the telephone service of the country. 

In July a payments agreement between 
Chile and France was discussed by the of- 
ficials of the two countries. It contemplates 
utilization of foreign exchange derived from 
nitrate exports for the procurement of mer- 
chant vessels from French shipyards. The 
Governments of Chile and Mexico reportedly 
are exploring the possible establishment of a 
Mexican flag shipping line between Acapulco 
and Valparaiso. 

A fire in Valpairaiso on October 5 wrecked 
the wharf at Barén and caused losses esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 pesos. U. S. Embassy, 
Santiago, Nov. 8, 1951. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE RATE INCREASED FOR COFFEE 
DOLLARS 


The exchange rate for dollars. originating 
from sales of Colombian coffee has been in- 
creased, effective on October 29, 1951, from 
2.0875 pesos per dollar to 2.17 pesos per dol- 
lar and will be further increased over the 
next 40 months until there is no differential 
between dollars originating from coffee ex- 
ports and those from other sources, advises 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The exchange 
rate, increased by decree No. 2277 of October 
27, 1951, has been approved by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. By this decree the 
Bank of the Republic will purchase dollars 
originating from coffee exports on the basis 
of 60 percent at the official (par) rate of 
1.95 pesos per dollar, and the remaining 40 
percent at the current effective exchange 
rate established by the Board of Directors of 
the Bank of the Republic, and the Exchange 
Regulating Board. The latter rate has been 
2.50 pesos per dollar since March 20, 1951. 
Heretofore, by decree No. 637 of March 20, 
1951, coffee dollars have been purchased on 
the basis of 75 percent at the 1.95 rate and 
25 percent at the 2.50 rate (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 2, 1951). 

Parity Expected To Be Reached in 40 
Months.—Decree No. 2277 also provides that 
beginning on November 15, 1951, the per- 
centage of coffee exchange to be purchased 
at the current effective rate automatically 
will be increased each month by 1.5 percent 
until it reaches 100 percent. It is antici- 
pated that the transition to full parity with 
other export products will require 40 months, 
that is, beginning on February 15, 1955, cof- 


fee exporters will receive the same exchange 
rate as do other sellers of exchange. The 
increase in the exchange rate each month 
will amount to 0.00825 pesos per dollar. 
Thus, the exchange rate for coffee dollars 
will be 2.17 from October 29 to November 14, 
2.17825 from November 15 to December 14, 
2.1865 from December 15 to January 14, 1952, 
etc., until it reaches 2.50 or such other rate 
as may be currently in effect as of February 
15, 1955. 

Increase in Foreign Exchange Availabilities 
Anticipated.—Although the Minister of Fi- 
nance had stated on various occasions that 
there would be no immediate increase in the 
exchange rate for coffee dollars, it is re- 
ported that a considerable volume of ex- 
change from recent coffee exports had been 
withheld in the hope that some such meas- 
ure would be adopted. However, the new 
rate will apply only to exchange arising from 
coffee contracts registered in the Office of 
Exchange Registration after issuance of the 
decree, that is, beginning on October 29, 
1951, and thus exporters who have withheld 
their dollars will not benefit. They no 
longer have any incentive to refrain from 
selling their exchange, and there now should 
be a considerable increase in dollars sold to 
the Bank of the Republic, perhaps resulting 
in a favorable balance in Colombia’s foreign- 
exchange operations before the end of the 
1951. The current unfavorable exchange 
balance accumulated from January 1, 
through October 16, 1951, is $26,500,000. It 
is believed that the gradual monthly in- 
crease in the rate is not sufficiently great to 
result in the withholding of coffee dollars 
from the Bank of the Republic for more than 
short periods and thus coffee exchange 
should hereafter be sold to the Bank con- 
sistently. 

Local Purchase Prices of Coffee Increased.— 
The Coffee Growers Federation has reacted 
to the issuance of this decree by increasing 
the local purchase prices for coffee by 11 
pesos per carga of 125 kilograms. This in- 
crease, together with the fact that the cur- 
rent large coffee crop is just now reaching 
the market, is expected to result in a sub- 
stantial increase in circulating media in the 
country, a conclusion well received by local 
merchant and industrial groups who have 
been suffering from general underconsump- 
tion in the domestic market. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF USED CONTAINERS FOR 
COFFEE-PACKING PROHIBITED 


The importation of used coffee bags and 
the importation of agricultural products in 
bags that are not absolutely new has been 
prohibited by a Costa Rican decree pub- 
lished in La Gaceta, October 31, 1951. The 
decree stipulates that other used bags may 
be imported, provided they are fumigated 
before and after shipment to Costa Rica, 
but cannot be used to pack coffee. 


El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MILK PRODUCTS AND WHEAT Now Duty- 
FREE, FLouR Duty REDUCED 


The Salvadoran import duties, consular 
fees, and other import charges have been 
removed from dehydrated, powdered, evap- 
orated, and condensed milk products of all 
types, according to decree 452 published in 
the Diario Oficial and effective November 
1, 1951. The duty on evaporated or con- 
densed milk and cream formerly amounted 
to $6 per 100 kilograms, and the duty on 
all other types of preserved milk products 
was $30 per 100 kilograms. 
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Import duties, consular fees, and other im- 
port charges on wheat in its natural form 
were also removed. This duty amounted 
to $4 per 100 kilograms for wheat originating 
from other Central American countries and 
$5 per 100 kilograms for wheat originating 
from all other countries. 

The duty on wheat flour was reduced from 
$9 to $4.50 per 100 kilograms. However, this 
amount may be further reduced by an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
f. 0. b. value of wheat flour imported under 
the International Wheat Agreement and the 
value of flour imported outside the Agree- 
ment. The reduction applies to the balance 
of flour necessary to satisfy Salvadoran do- 
mestic consumption after the I. W. A. quota 
has been exhausted. 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENT FOR “IMPORT CERTIFICATE” 
Goops Not PERMITTED BEFORE IMPOR- 
TATION 


Payment for imports into France under 
the import certificate procedure, that is prin- 
cipally imports for which quantitative re- 
strictions have been removed in France un- 
der OEEC trade-liberalization measures and 
which no longer require import licenses, may 
now be made only after the goods arrive in 
France, by Avis No. 509 of the Office des 
Changes, published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 14, 1951. 

Before publication of Avis No. 509 import- 
ers were permitted to buy foreign exchange 
and pay for such imports before importa- 
tion on condition that all such foreign ex- 
change as represented the value of goods that 
had not actually been imported be turned 
in within 8 months. 

(Field Offices and holders of the Depart- 
ment’s. Business Information Service bulle- 
tin No. 117, “France—Revised Import and 
Export Regulations” should delete the last 
two paragraphs on page 4 and the following 
words of the first line on page 5: 

“When goods are payable after importa- 
tion.”’) 


Gold Coast 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE ESTABLISHED FOR 
CERTAIN IMPORTS 


Import licensing restrictions in the Gold 
Coast have been modified by the establish- 
ment of Open General License No. 2 (Notice 
No. 2002) published in the Gold Coast Gov- 
ernment Gazette of October 20, 1951. Under 
this regulation, which became effective Octo- 
ber 22, 1951, certain classes of goods may be 
imported under open general license from 
all countries, which in effect permits impor- 
tation of such goods from hard currency 
countries, including the United States. Im- 
portation of the same classes of goods under 
open general license from soft currency 
countries was authorized on December 20, 
1950 (Gazette Notice No. 2570). These im- 
ports must be manufactured or produced 
wholly in the country of origin, but reexpor- 
tation will be allowed only in the most 
exceptional circumrtances by special permit. 
(The announcement included a statement to 
the effect that reexportation of these goods 
“will be refused in all cases.”’) 

Among the items affected are the follow- 
ing: Tin plate, terneplate or black plate; 
semimanufactured copper; semimanufac- 
tured zinc; semimanufactured nickel; borax; 
boric acid; newsprint; jute goods; animal 
feeding stuffs (excluding wheat flour); kraft 
paper; onions; potatoes; dried, smoked, 
pickled, and salted fish. 

Also covered by the new Open General 
License are finished steel (excluding fabri- 
cated steel) such as: (a) heavy steel prod- 
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ucts, including heavy rails, sleepers, and the 
like, and heavy medium plate, (b) light 
rolled products, including bars, rods, hoop 
and strip; (c) steel sheets; (d) wire plain 
or barbed, other than insulated wire; (e) 
wire rods; (f) tubes and pipes, including 
tube fittings; (g) tires, wheels, and axles; 
(h) steel forgings; (i) nails, screws, nuts 
and bolts. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business continued slow in Guatemala in 
most lines in October. However, there was 
an upturn in automobile and household- 
appliance lines as sales reacted to United 
States press announcements that reduced 
first-quarter 1952 metals allocations would 
restrict production of such articles. Factors 
contributing to the depressed business activ- 
ity were continued rumors of devaluation 
and reports that the United Fruit Co. would 
withdraw from Guatemala. Bank credit was 
tight in the face of increased demand for 
loans from borrowers seeking to hedge 
against a possible devaluation and from 
overstocked merchants who wished to avoid 
inventory-liquidation losses. Both the num- 
ber of items collected and of foreign col- 
lection items received by banks increased 
slightly during the month. 


FINANCE 


Net foreign exchange reserves declined 
$3,071,000 in September, compared with 
$2,114,000 in August 1951 and $262,000 in 
September 1950. The abnormally large drop 
in September reflected the heavy demand for 
exchange, associated with rumors of devalu- 
ation of the quetzal. These rumors were 
usually persistent during the later 2 weeks 
of the month. At the end of September total 
net reserves were $35,473,000, compared with 
$38,544,000 on August 31, 1951. The signifi- 
cant change was in deposits and securities 
of the Bank of Guatemala, which decreased 
$2,779,000 in September. 


FOREIGN TRADE—AGREEMENTS 


Foreign trade for the first 6 months of 
1951 reached a new high, with imports of 
$41,991,000 and exports of $48,135,000. The 
comparative 1950 figures were: Imports, $36,- 
532,000; exports, $35,890,000. Total 1950 
trade was: Imports, $71,221,000; exports, $67,- 
605,000. The increase in export values in 
1951 results from higher coffee prices. 

Because of the delay in reopening the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement quota, it ap- 
peared in early October that a wheat-flour 
shortage might develop. Consequently, on 
October 9 flour inventories at the wholesale 
level were frozen, and control over sales to 
bakeries and retailers was instituted. 

The 1951-52 International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota was finally reopened on October 
22 by agreement with the Wheat Council 
and new internal control regulations were 
published in the Official Daily of October 
25. Import licenses dated October 22 or later 
are required for the 16,214 tons of the re- 
opened quota. The Council refused to can- 
cel 8,786 tons registered before the imposi- 
tion of import licenses on August 10. 

A version of the proposed trade treaty with 
El Salvador was published in the press of 
October 17-18, and it was reported that a 
Salvadoran delegation would arrive on Oc- 
tober 28 to discuss the treaty. Subsequently, 
the press announced that the Salvadoran 
delegation would be delayed until November. 

Coffee picking was under way by the first 
of October at virtually all elevations except 
in the highland areas, where harvesting 
usually begins in early December. Weather 
conditions have been favorable. It is esti- 
mated that 900,000 bags of 60 kilograms net 
weight will be available for export from the 
1951-52 crop. 

LABOR 


The dispute between the United Fruit 
Co. and its agricultural and dock workers 





continued unsettled, and at the month’s end 
it seemed probable that the dock workers 
would carry their demands for higher wages 
to compulsory, binding arbitration by a labor 
court in November. The company has not 
altered its stand that it cannot continue 
operations in Guatemala if labor costs in- 
crease. 

The latter part of October the railway 
workers’ union launched a campaign against 
the vice-president of the American-owned 
International Railways of Central America, 
with the announced purpose of forcing his 
removal from the railroad and possible ex.- 
pulsion from the country. The press has 
charged that considerations of interna] 
union politics have motivated this attack— 
U. S. EmBasSy, GUATEMALA City, Nov. 2, 1951, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR AND AIRPORT SERVICE FEES AND 
TAXES ON FARES INCREASED 


Guatemala has increased consular fees for 
certification of shipping documents, fees for 
airport services, and taxes on air-passenger 
fares in order to finance the expansion of 
customs and airport facilities. The in- 
creases became effective on October 11, 1951, 
the date of publication in the Diario Oficial. 

Consular fees were increased from 5 to 6 
percent ad valorem. Earlier this year they 
were increased from 4 to 5 percent (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sept. 24, 
1951). Tractors, agricultural tools, and agri- 
cultural processing machinery continue to 
pay only 2 percent ad valorem fees. 

Taxes on air-passenger fares amount to 
12 percent on flights to foreign countries and 
6 percent on flights within the country. 

Fees for airport services range from 
$0.002 per kilogram per landing for interna- 
tional air carriers to $6 for every half hour 
or fraction thereof that runway and marker 
lights are used. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


The downward trend in Hong Kong’s in- 
dustrial and trade activity that began in 
April continued through August (latest re- 
port available). There were, however, signs 
of a leveling off in the recession—a slight 
increase in exports over the July low, brisk 
trading on the stock exchange, a relatively 
high clearing house figure, and a steady rise 
in exchange rates despite the uncertainties 
attending Korean peace negotiations. 

On the other hand, the Colony’s industries 
continued to be harassed by increased pro- 
duction costs, raw-material shortages, and 
growing Japanese competition. The cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, enamelware fac- 
tories, and garment makers appeared to have 
suffered the most. In addition, there were 
price rises both in basic cost-of-living items 
and in wholesale commodities during the 
month. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Hong Kong’s total merchandise trade in 
August was valued at HK$594,514,000, with 
imports reported as totaling HK$317,560,000 
and exports as HK$276,953,000 (HK$l= 
US$0.1725 at the official rate). Compared 
with the preceding month’s total of 
HK$634,935,000, this represented an over-all 
decline of 6.4 percent in value; as compared 
with a total trade valued at HK$1,091,545,000 
reported in March 1951; however, this was 4 
drop of 45.5 percent. While trade had fallen 
to the lowest level by value since July 1950, 
the actual drop in trade volume was prob- 
ably much greater than indicated owing to 
radical price rises resulting from buying 
pressures generated by the Korean wal. 
Whether the Colony’s pre-Korean total 
monthly trade level of about HK$550,000,000 
is to be maintained remains to be seen. 

The precipitous decline in the Colony’s 
trade with Communist China to its level of & 
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year ago has resulted primarily from the in- 
creasing effectiveness of anti-Communist 
trade restrictions prevailing in Hong Kong 
and elsewhere. The fall in total trade to 
this area from a peak of HK$357,334,000, 
reached in March 1951, to HK$155,036,000 in 
August was principally the result of the 
decline in exports which fell off from a high 
of HK$258,095,000 in March to HK$102,169,- 
000 in August. 

Among the signifiicant trends in the 
Colony’s trade pattern is the tremendous 
increase in imports from European countries. 
Percentage increases in the value of imports 
from the principal European areas in August 
as compared with those in the preceding 
August were: The United Kingdom, 65.4; 
Italy, 370.3; Germany (both zones), 475.1; 
Belgium, 530.8; and Switzerland, 240. The 
probable explanation is that Hong Kong im- 
porters and buyers are turning to these 
sources for items formerly purchased in the 
United States. Imports from the latter 
showed a drop of 46.2 percent during the 
month as compared to August 1950. Other 
trends were increases in exports to South 
China at the expense of North China, and 
a drop of exports to the United States to a 
level of about one-seventh of what they were 
a year ago. 

Changes commoditywise have been less 
spectacular, although figures show that 
entrepot trade in chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper, and dyestuffs have increased 
about 75 percent, while imports of materials 
and equipment for local industries, particu- 
larly iron and steel and machinery, reveal 
increases across the board—at least in terms 
of value. 

As in July, there was considerable dis- 
cussion in commercial circles concerning the 
reemergence of Japan as a strong competitor 
in Far Eastern trade. While some manu- 
facturers have complained about this grow- 
ing competition, there was a keen interest 
on the part of local trading firms to obtain 
the more lucrative Japanese agencies. 


INDUSTRY 


Hong Kong industries, particularly those 
developed after the Pacific War, faced in- 
creasing difficulties during the month. In 
addition to high raw-material costs and 
weakened markets, increasingly resourceful 
Japanese competition and United States re- 
strictions against the importation of prod- 
ucts made of Chinese raw materials, were all 
having an adverse affect. 

While the cotton industry apparently did 
not lack customers, it was having difficulty 
in obtaining raw cotton at a reasonable price; 
and it was raported that of the Colony’s 
180,000 cotton spindles only 130,000 were in 
operation. Arrangements were completed by 
the Colonial Government on August 29 call- 
ing for monthly deliveries of 47 100-pound 
bales of cotton yarn to Macao’s weaving mills, 
where heavy unemployment had ensued as 
a result of yarn’s inclusion on Hong Kong's 
prohibited list of exports. 

Other industries operating at substantially 
below normal levels included the rubber fac- 
tories, underwear factories, and the enamel- 
ware industry. However, the electric-bulb 
industry, which has been handicapped by a 
shortage of skilled workers, and its inability 
to obtain tungsten filaments from the United 
States, had raised wages and was hopeful ‘of 
obtaining sufficient filaments to fill Indo- 
nesian orders for 8,000,000 bulbs. 

On August 16, the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry issued directives govern- 
ing the sale within the Colony of certain 
goods imported under Essential Supplies 
Certificates, apparently designed to give the 
Department tighter control over local trading 
in strategic materials by limiting transac- 
tions to approved dealers in each field and by 
Tequiring that periodic reports of sales be 
made to the Department. 

In efforts to revivify and expand the 
market for the products of Hong Kong’s in- 
dustries, the Chinese Manufacturers Union 
had made plans to send delegates to Malaya 
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and Indonesia in September and to hold a 
small exhibition of Hong Kong goods in 
Singapore during the ECAFE Conference in 
October. The ninth annual Hong Kong 
Chinese Products Exhibition will be held 
between December 14 and January 3. 


FINANCE 


There was a considerable rise in quota- 
tions on the open market for United States 
dollars and gold, the latter spiraling upward 
under the impetus of a decline in the value 
of the Hong Kong dollar ‘n terms of United 
States dollars, rumors of sterling devaluation 
and a resumption of gold buying which had 
been temporarily halted in July. As of 
August 31, the open market US-dollar-note 
rate was quoted at HK$6.56 (as compared to 
the official selling rate of HK$5.80) and gold 
at HK$326 per Hong Kong tael (1.2153 troy 
ounces) of 94.5 percent fineness. 

Despite the apparent loss of confidence in 
sterling and the local currency, however, the 
Hong Kong Stock Exchange was increasingly 
active during August as the volume of trad- 
ing and the general level of quotations 
showed appreciable gains over July. 


iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supt vy AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.”’) 


Nigeria 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDED 


Nigeria’s foreign trade during the first 6 
months of 1951 showed a sharp increase from 
that in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Exports totaled £75,385,180 and imports £35,- 
871,225 compared with exports of £35,319,377 
and imports of £31,926,722 for the 1950 pe- 
riod. These figures show an export trade 
surplus of £39,513,955 for 1951 compared with 
£3,392,655 for the corresponding period of 
1950, or nearly 12 times the figure recorded 
in the earlier period. The increase in the 
balance of trade is probably attributable to 
two main factors: A more realistic appraisal 
of the value of exports, and steep increases 
in commodity prices. 


LEADING IMPORTS 


Among the leading items of import for 
the first 6 months of 1951 were cotton yarns 
and piece goods having a value of £6,441,784, 
or 18 percent of total imports, and artificial 
silk manufactures, which amounted to 
£3,229,628 and accounted for 9 percent of 
total imports. Iron and steel manufactures 
constituted the second largest class of im- 
ports,* valued at £4,146,153, or 12 percent of 
total imports. Other leading import items 
were: Petroleum products, £2,204,463; non- 
agricultural machinery, £1,909,202; commer- 
cial and private motor vehicles and parts, 
£1,661,568; and tobacco, £596,607. Although 
imports in general increased during this pe- 
riod, accumulated stocks from the preceding 
year kept imports of cotton textiles lower. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


Cacao constituted the leading export com- 
modity during the first half of 1951, amount- 
ing to £26,375,300, or 34 percent of total 
Nigerian exports by value. This amount 
may be compared with exports of £7,838,188, 
or 19 percent of total exports by value for 
the corresponding period in 1950. This rise 
in value was attributed partly to an 18 per- 
cent increase in cacao exports by volume, 
and partly to sharp advances in prices for 
this commodity. Palm-Kernal shipments 
were valued at £10,242,363, accounting for 
14.5 percent of total exports by value, com- 


pared with £6,448,875, or 8 percent for the 
1950 period. Although the quantity of palm- 
kernel exports decreased, the sharp rise in 
price more than made up for that decrease. 
Similar increases in prices, without corre- 
sponding increases in volume, raised the 
value of the following exports: Groundnuts, 
£5,815,071; palm oil, £7,094,304; raw cotton, 
£4,362,198; and tin ore £4,289,286. 


CHIEF SOURCES AND MARKETS 


As in the past, the British Commonwealth 
and particularly the United Kingdom was 
the principal area of origin for Nigerian im- 
ports during the first half of 1951, provid- 
ing goods valued at £22,325,590, or 62 percent 
of total imports. Japan was the second larg- 
est supplier, furnishing 8 percent. The 
United States came sixth in 1951, shipments 
being valued at £1,634,590 or 4 percent of 
the total. Although total imports for this 
period rose nearly £4,000,000, imports from 
the United States fell £482,586, mainly as a 
result of Nigeria’s efforts to divert its pur- 
chases away from the United States, in order 
to conserve scarce dollars. 

Leading countries of destination for Ni- 
gerian exports during the first 6 months of 
1951 were the British Commonwealth, namely 
the United Kingdom, which received 74 per- 
cent of the total; second, the United States, 
taking 17 percent; followed by Germany and 
the Netherlands, each accounting for 2 per- 
cent of the total. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLY AGREEMENT WITH IRAQ SIGNED 


The supply agreement between Pakistan 
and Iraq signed in March 1951 has been rati- 
fied by the Government of Pakistan. The 
agreement, which expires a year from March 
31, 1951, is renewable each year until termi- 
nated by either party. 

Under the terms of the agreement, which 
in most cases did not specify values or 
amounts, exports from Iraq to Pakistan will 
include dates, tobacco, cigarettes, gallnuts, 
and horses. Dates, the only commodity for 
which value was specified, are to total $1,- 
650,000. 

Pakistan’s exports to Iraq are to include 
2,000,000 pounds of tea, and unspecified 
amounts of raw cotton, hurricane lamps, 
surgical instruments, electric fans, single 
barrel shotguns, hand tools, soda ash, po- 
tassium nitrate, gypsum, turpentine, sulfuric 
acid, rosin, sports goods, musical instru- 
ments, and musical strings and guts. 


Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


INDUSTRY 


The Portuguese sardine catch continued 
good in the Algarve district. It was below 
normal, however, in the north and was poor 
at Setubal, which has suffered from a lack 
of sardines during the past 4 years, not hav- 
ing participated in the good catch of 1950. 
Some sardines were sent by truck from Al- 
garve to the canneries at Setubal. The 
Portuguese Canned Fish Institute, which 
controls the distribution of tin plate, had 
received 2,900 tons of this item from the end 
of August, when the first shipments ar- 
rived, to the middle of October, and was 
expecting additional amounts. These ar- 
rivals relieved the immediate tin-plate needs. 
A director of the Canned Fish Institute 
stated that there was no evidence that any 
fish had been lost this year because of a 
tin-plate shortage. 

Cotton mills continued to operate 4 to 5 
days a week. Arrivals of new-crop cotton 
from Africa were small up to the middle of 
October, but were expected to improve. The 
demand for woolen goods continued slow, 
and mills operated at about half of capacity. 








The Zezere Hydroelectric Co. placed orders 
in England for two turbines, of 73,000 horse- 
power each, for the hydroelectric power proj- 
ect to be developed at Cabril. This project, 
which is scheduled to be completed during 
1954, is expected to develop 190,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours and, in addition, will augment 
the production of the Castelo do Bode plant 
by 80,000,000 kilowatt-hours by increasing 
water-storage capacity. 

Under the authority of a decree-law per- 
mitting special export taxes subject to 
monthly revision, the Ministry of Economy 
in mid-October reduced the export tax on 
cassiterite from 16 escudos per kilogram to 5 
escudos. This tax is in addition to the regu- 
lar export duty of 1 escudo per kilogram. It 
is hoped that the reduced rate will encourage 
increased production of cassiterite, as a num- 
ber of properties had discontinued expan- 
sion because of inability to operate at a 
profit under the old tax. The special export 
tax on wolfram remains at 36 escudos per 
kilogram in addition to the regular export 
duty of 4 escudos. 

A Commission was appointed September 
26 to study the problems of the salt industry. 
The President of the Commission expressed 
the opinion that it would be essential to fix 
prices of salt; to encourage technical prog- 
ress; to seek export markets; and to develop 
domestic industrial markets for salt. 

Cold weather in September caused a mod- 
erate decline in production estimates for the 
late crops, notably corn, potatoes, and beans. 
Estimates are still very substantially in ex- 
cess of the average for recent years, however. 

The export control authority announced 
on October 3 that exports of oats would be 
permitted up to a total of 5,000 metric tons, 
in view of the fact that the 1951 crop was 
the second largest on record. (This is the 
first year that Portugal has authorized ex- 
portation of oats.) 

Rice rationing was officially terminated on 
September 19, owing to the fact that the 
1951 crop is estimated to be very substan- 
tially in excess of requirements. Rationing 
has been only nominal since the harvesting 
of the 1950 crop, which also exceeded domes- 
tic requirements by a substantial margin. 
In announcing the termination of rationing, 
the Minister of Economy stated that 10,000 
tons of rice would be ground for mixing with 
wheat flour and that it might be necessary 
to seek export markets. 

The Minister of Economy also announced 
on October 9 the removal of restrictions on 
the sale of olive oil, because of the very good 
crop estimated for 1951; the crop will be 
about twice as large as the 1950 crop, but 
about 15,000,000 liters less than that of 1949. 
Since every other year is an off year in olive- 
oil production, and reserves must be kept 
for the lean year, it is not anticipated that 
there will be any great margin available 
from the 1951 crop for export. Stocks are 
exceptionally low at present and 1,000 tons 
of olive oil were imported from North Africa 
at the beginning of October to tide the 
market over until the harvest in November 
and December. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Three Diesel-electric locomotives ordered 
from the United States with the help of ECA 
financing arrived in Lisbon October 3 and 
have given satisfaction in try-outs at up to 
125 kilometers per hour. Two more locomo- 
tives, under the same order, were reported to 
be en route at the middle of October. 


FINANCE 


The statutes of the Bank of Portugal were 
revised at a special assembly of the stock- 
holders on October 4 to make specific provi- 
sion for the discount and rediscount of the 
medium-term promissory notes for national 
development which the National Develop- 
ment Fund was authorized to issue under a 
decree of September 10. The total amount 
of notes which the Bank may hold at any one 
time is limited to 500,000,000 escudos. In 
announcing the revision, the Bank referred 
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to “observations made in the international 
field about taking advantage of our medium- 
term resources.”’ It is hoped that the Bank’s 
action will make possible the development of 
a rediscount market, although the very 
liquid position of most of the commercial 
banks makes it probable that for the present 
they will purchase the notes mainly to hold 
as investments. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


An additional protocol to the Portugese- 
German commercial agreement was signed 
in Lisbon on September 27. The new proto- 
col was reported to have taken into consid- 
eration the recommendations of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation 
regarding a more even balancing of the trade 
with Germany and to have included provi- 
sions for the supply of 300 metric tons of 
Portuguese wolframite to Germany in ex- 
change for coal and steel products. It was 
also revealed that the Portuguese-French 
trade agreement negotiated in Paris in Juiy 
1951 provided for an export quota of 400 tons 
of wolframite to France—U. S. Emaassy, 
Lisson, Oct. 26, 1951. 


Sweden 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The relative economic stability of the past 
few months in Sweden continues. The price 
level remains more or less steady; full em- 
ployment prevails, and industrial output is 
expanding. 


PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND CONSUMPTION 


The industrial-production index (1935= 
100) declined from 215 in June to 144 in 
July, and then rose again to 197 in August. 
This dip in production is associated with the 
summertime holidays. Although the mid- 
year decline in production was of about the 
same magnitude as it was in 1950, the du- 
ration of the lull was shorter. In general, 
industrial production, with a few exceptions 
in certain lines, continues to expand. Coal 
and other industrial raw materials are cur- 
rently adequate, but the future is uncertain. 

The wholesale-price index (1935—100) in 
August fell one point to 304, while the cost- 
of-living index (1935—100) rose one point 
to 211. On the whole, domestic prices have 
been steady during the past 3 months. Heat- 
ing fuel is the only category showing a sig- 
nificant increase, and consumer goods prices 
have declined slightly. 

After a weakening in consumer demand 
during July and August, a greater interest 
in buying developed in September and Octo- 
ber. Demand and supply of consumer goods 
at going prices appear to be roughly in 
balance. 

CURRENT STABILITY 


Relative calm has characterized the Swed- 
ish economic situation since last May, and 
the price level has been stable or has in- 
creased only at a very slow rate. Yet, full 
employment and high wages prevail, and the 
labor shortage is acute in many industries. 
Production is about 4 to 5 percent greater 
than it was last year. Price falls on the 
world markets, restrictive domestic economic 
policies, and some buyer resistance have been 
the factors breaking the inflationary trend 
of last winter and spring. 

The probability that world-market prices 
may again begin to rise, plus domestic wage 
increases in the autumn of from 5 to 7 Der- 
cent, indicate that additional or stricter 
measures may be required to brake additional 
pressure on the price level. A repetition of 
the past year’s violent inflationary wave is 
not likely; but, on the other hand, there 
is no justification for expecting an extended 
period of stability. 


FINANCE 


A continued large inflow of foreign ex- 
change increased the gold and net exchange 
holdings of the Riksbank and commercial 
banks in September by 248,000,000 crowns 





to 1,069,000,000 crowns. A Swedish surplus 
in the EPU of about $8,000,000 for August, 
which reduced the used portion of Sweden’s 
quota to $36,000,000, contributed to this im- 
provement. 

A strong demand for cash, arising chiefly 
from large income-tax collections during 
the second week of the month, and payment 
of rents and other seasonal expenditures at 
the turn of the quarter, resulted in a gradual 
tightening of the Swedish money market in 
September, which became particularly acute 
at the end of the month. Despite the large 
sales of foreign exchange to the Riksbank, 
even leading commercial banks were short of 
liquid funds at the end of September and 
unable to render customary assistance to 
minor banks. Withdrawal by commercia] 
banks of 262,000,000 crowns of deposits with 
the Riksbank, which were thereby reduced 
in September to 288,000,000 crowns, and sale 
to the Riksbank of 137,000,000 crowns of 
Treasury bills did not provide sufficient cash 
to meet the demand. Interbank loans proved 
almost unobtainable toward the end of the 
month, and commercial banks had to resort 
to short loans from the postal service. The 
Swedish note circulation expanded at the 
end of September to a new all-time high of 
3,636,000,000 crowns, 14 percent above Sep- 
tember 1950. 

State finance was greatly improved in 
September by collection of about 700,000,000 
crowns of income taxes and _ 70,000,000 
crowns of property taxes, as well as the sup- 
plemental tax on motor vehicles introduced 
on July 1, 1951, estimated at about 105,000,- 
000 crowns. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


In August exports totaled 756,000,000 
crowns and.imports 839,000,000 crowns for a 
trade deficit of 83,000,000 crowns. The im- 
port surplus for the first 8 months totaled 
692,000,000 crowns, as compared with 299,- 
000,000 crowns for the corresponding period 
in 1950. For the third month in a row 
Sweden obtained an export surplus with the 
EPU countries, a reverse of the situation in 
the first 5 months of the year, when Sweden, 
in May, exceeded the first tranche of her 
EPU quota. 

Sweden’s export-price index started to de- 
cline in August and its import-price index 
has been declining since May. Prices for 
exported pulp remain high, but producers 
stress the uncertainty of future develop- 
ments. A decline in pulp prices would se- 
riously affect Sweden's terms of trade. 


LABOR 


The Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions’ quinquennial convention, Septem- 
ber 8 through 15, broadened the powers of 
the Confederation’s Executive Board by au- 
thorizing increased centralization. As re- 
gards wage negotiations, a procedure was 
adopted which bestows on the leading Con- 
federation functionaries and economic ex- 
perts an advisory function enabling them to 
exercise considerable influence on the shap- 
ing of proposals for new wage contracts by 
the unions, but reserving the final decision 
to the union boards. The effectiveness of the 
new procedure as a means of coordinating 
and restraining wage demands advanced by 
different unions is based entirely on the Con- 
federation’s moral authority and the unions’ 
discipline. 

AGRICULTURE 


The wheat crop is less than 75 percent of 
average, and domestic requirements call for 
imports of about 250,000 metric tons if 
carry-over stocks are to be maintained 
Production prospects for other crops are 
average, or somewhat below average. 

Output of livestock products generally 
continues below that of last year, but butter 
production remains above consumption re- 
quirements. Butter stocks are high, but out- 
lets for the surplus production have been 
found in several countries, including Can- 
ada.—U. S. Empassy, StocKHoLm, Oct. 19, 
1951. 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


FINLAND HAs SHORTAGE OF BICHROMATES 


Finland’s imports of sodium and potassium 
pichromates have come principally from 
South Africa, but~stocks from that source 
are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
The supply situation in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United Kingdom, the 
leading European sources, is stringent. Only 
90 metric tons have been received from Ger- 
many in 1951, under a quota of 300 tons, 
and it is considered doubtful that the entire 
amount can be obtained. Supplies from the 
United Kingdom are uncertain. 

Imports of sodium bichromate from the 
United States in 1950 totaled 132 tons, com- 
pared with 90 in 1949. No potassium bi- 
chromate was imported from that source in 
1950. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in France in August 1951 was as follows, in 
thousand metric tons (July figures in paren- 
theses): Sulfuric acid, 116 (120); soda ash, 
61 (60); calcium carbide, 20 (23); caustic 
soda, 23 (15); nitrogenous fertilizers, 19 
(17.8); and superphosphate, 105 (100). 


GERMAN PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT 
CHEMICALS 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Bavaria, Federal Republic of Germany, 
was as follows in August 1951, in metric tons 
(July figures in parentheses): Chlorine, 
6,264 (6,108); caustic soda, 7,177 (7,002); 
calcium carbide, 30,856 (28,355); calcium 
cyanamide, 4,624 (4,425); acetaldehyde, 2,342 
(2,410); synthetic acetic acid, 1,346 (1,615); 
polyvinyl chloride, 1,021 (549); polyvinyl ace- 
tate, 724 (753); sulfuric acid, 6,502 (6,077); 
hydrochloric acid, 1,147 (1,089); superphos- 
phate, 143 (474; and basic slag, 795 (622). 


GERMANY ATTAINS HIGH TRADE IN 
FERTILIZERS 


Western Germany is steadily improving its 
position on the world fertilizer market. Be- 
cause of price increases, exports from the 
Federal Republic are higher by value than 
those in prewar years for all Germany. Pre- 
war levels of quantity have not been at- 
tained; however. Exports of fertilizer in the 
first half of 1951 exceeded those in the cor- 
responding period of 1950 by 57 percent in 
volume and 54 percent in value. 


INDIA PLANS PRODUCTION OF PRINTING 
INKS 


India's printing industry uses almost 
2,000,000 pounds of ink annually, worth 
about 3,000,000 rupees (1 Indian rupee = 
US$0.21). Most of this material is imported, 
principally from the United States, and re- 
quires scarce dollar exchange. 

The Indian National Physical Laboratory 
at New Delhi has been working on the prob- 
lem of making newsprint ink from domestic 
raw materials and has evolved a process using 
4 liquid obtained from cashew-nut shells as 
the base. Only 10 percent of the raw ma- 
terials would have to be imported. A plant 
Was established at the laboratory early in 
1950 that has a daily capacity of 1,500 
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pounds, although intermittently higher rates 
of output have been attained. It is pro- 
posed to expand this plant to an annual ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000 pounds; 850,000 pounds 
will be rotary newsprint ink, 100,000 pounds 
duplicator ink, and 50,000 pounds stamp- 
canceling ink for the use of the Indian postal 
department. 


NETHERLANDS INCREASES FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION AND USE 


The synthesis-gas plant at the State Mines, 
Limburg, Netherlands, began full production 
in 1950. The output of ammonia expanded 
50 percent over that in 1949, so that prewar 
nitrogen capacity was attained. In order 
to convert the increased ammonia produc- 
tion into fertilizer, it was necessary to expand 
the output of nitric acid and a new plant 
for that purpose was opened in 1950. Most 
of the ammonia was used in making nitro 
chalk, and production of this fertilizer in- 
creased 50 percent in 1950 over that of 1949. 

Total production of fertilizers by the State 
Mines, including output from the Maurits 
coke plant, increased to 544,450 metric tons 
in 1950 from 363,260 tons in 1949. Sales 
totaled 519,775 tons and 359,145 tons, respec- 
tively. 

A steady although not large increase in 
consumption of the principal types of fer- 
tilizer is expected in the Netherlands in the 
next few years. As emphasis is being placed 
on a larger output of feedstuffs, the great- 
est increase will probably be in the use of 
nitrogenous materials. In efforts to step up 
production of feed crops, the Government 
Extension Service is urging liberal applica- 
tion of nitrates; agricultural officials have 
stated that the correct use of fertilizers 
would increase tillage crops substantially 
over those in prewar years. 


NorRWAyY TO HAVE ForRMIC ACID PLANT 


Production of formic acid in Norway has 
long been advocated by agricultural experts 
to permit the use of greater amounts of do- 
mestic fodder as silage and thus reduce 
consumption of imported concentrated feed- 
stuffs. Government sources state that Norsk 
Hydro will build such a plant with an annual 
capacity of 2,300 metric tons. Cost of the 
factory is estimated at 2,000,000 crowns. 
(1 Norwegian crown = US$0.1402. ) 


PERU INCREASING USE OF FERTILIZERS 
Consumption of fertilizers in Peru depends 


upon the quantity of guano available. Pro- 


duction of guano amounts to about 200,000 
metric tons annually, but this does not meet 
demand and exportation of the material is 
prohibited. The other principal fertilizer 
used is Chilean nitrate. 

There is a growing trend toward greater 
use of fertilizers on all important crops. The 
application of plant foods is necessary to 
large-scale production of cotton, sugar, and 
rice in the western part of the Republic and 
good yields of alfalfa, potatoes, and fruit in 
that area and elsewhere. 


FERTILIZERS USED IN PHILIPPINES MOSTLY 
From U. S. 


The United States supplied more than 90 
percent of the imports of fertilizer by the 
Republic of the Philippines in the fiscal year 
1950-51, or 92,955 short tons. Japan shipped 


1,500 tons of ammonium sulfate, whereas 
purchases from Canada included 7,110 tons 
of ammonium phosphate and 320 tons of 
other types. Small quantities of ammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulfate, potash, and 
other materials were received from the Neth- 
erlands, France, and Germany. 


PORTUGAL PLANS INCREASED PRODUCTION 
OF FERTILIZERS 


Construction of the fertilizer plant at 
Estarreja, Portugal, near Oporto, has been 
completed and hydroelectric power became 
available in June 1951 from a new dam at 
Venda Nova. About 80 tons of ammonium 
sulfate were produced in trial runs, but tests 
revealed structural defects in the sulfuric- 
acid unit. Additional work on the equip- 
ment was scheduled to be completed in 
October 1951 and work was expected to be 
resumed shortly thereafter. Plans call for 
production of 25,000 metric tons of 20-per- 
cent ammonium sulfate annually, and an 
ultimate capacity of 50,000 tons. However, 
this stage will not be reached before 1954 
at the earliest. Several months probably will 
be required to gear initial production to an 
annual rate of 25,000 tons. A second plant 
to produce ammonium sulfate—at Alfer- 
raredo—is reported to be nearing completion 
and production is expected to begin late in 
1951 or early in 1952. Initial capacity will be 
about 25,000 tons annually, but will be grad- 
ually increased to 40,000 tons. 

Another plant at Viseu is expected to make 
about 7,000 tons of calcium cyanamide, and 
to increase the amount to 10,000 tons if mar- 
ket conditions are favorable. The plant is 
under construction, but production is not 
scheduled to begin until about October 1952. 
A license has been granted to Sociedade 
Portuguesa do Azoto to produce ammonium 
nitrate from liquid air, but plans are still 
in the preliminary stage. Production will 
eventually be about 50,000 tons annually. 


SWEDEN INCREASES OUTPUT OF CHLORINE 
AND ALKALIES 


Chlorine and alkalies are important prod- 
ucts of Sweden’s electrochemical industry. 
At the beginning of World War II output was 
only 15,000 metric tons of chlorine and 20,000 
tons of alkalies annually, but production 
figures are now four to five times higher. 
The increase is attributed partly to greater 
output of bleached pulp by the cellulose in- 
dustry. Alkalies also are being used more 
extensively by the expanding rayon industry, 
and chlorine and calcium carbide have be- 
come important raw materials for some of 
the new synthetic-organic branches. 


FERTILIZER USE HEAVY IN TURKEY 


The importance of fertilizer has been recog- 
nized by Turkish sugar-beet producers and 
the sugar company. Sugar-beet fields re- 
ceive heavy applications, and substantial 
amounts are used on rotation crops of grain 
and alfalfa. The company provides and dis- 
tributes fertilizers to growers at cost; 13,000 
metric tons of ammonium sulfate and 14,000 
tons of superphosphate were distributed in 
the 1950 season. 





Austrian production of paper during Au- 
gust 1951 amounted to 22,548 tons, compared 
with 22,258 tons in July 1951. 
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Drugs 


CINCHONA BARK AND QUININE—INDONESIA 


Production of cinchona bark increased 
after March 1951 and reached the highest 
monthly level in recent years in May 1951. 
Average monthly production, January to May 
1951, was 726 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,205 pounds) compared with 472 in 1950, 
542 in 1949, and 576 in 1948. Delivery of 
bark for quinine production decreased sub- 
stantially during April and May 1951, but 
transportation of bark from estates for ex- 
port increased in this period. Current stocks 
of cinchona bark on estates increased steadily 
after March 1951, and in May returned al- 
most to the level of stocks prevailing at the 
end of December 1950, which amounted to 
2,824,780 kilograms of dry bark (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.205 pounds). 

Exports of cinchona bark during the first 
7 months of 1951 were 3,373,071 gross kilo- 
grams. During the second quarter approxi- 
mately 75 percent was shipped to the Nether- 
lands. The United Kingdom was a second 
substantial market. Shipments were also 
made to Germany, Italy, Egypt, and the 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan. 

Exports of quinine during the first 7 
months of 1951 amounted to approximately 
60,100 net kilograms. Although exports to 
Hong Kong dropped off sharply after March 
31, 1951, that destination accounted for 3,270 
kilograms of the 6,052 kilograms of quinine 
exported during the second quarter of 1951. 
India took 1,249 kilograms of the 1,879 
shipped in June, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
Singapore, Burma, the U. S. S. R. and the 
Philippines took the remainder during the 
second quarter. 


Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA OIL PRODUCTION IN FORMOSA 


A reappraisal of the Formosan citronella 
oil situation as of the middle of October 
indicated that an estimated 900 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=2,205 pounds) of oil had 
been produced by the end of September, 
and that 370 metric tons additional would 
be distilled during the remainder of 1951. 
The Provincial Government agricultural au- 
thorities stated that heavy rains in May re- 
duced that month’s yield. 

It was reported that oil distillers re- 
ceived the cut grass with 40 percent of the 
moisture removed. According to the Taiwan 
Agricultural Yearbook, 1950 Edition, issued 
by the Department of Agriculture and For- 
estry, Provincial Government of Taiwan, the 
percentage of oil yields as compared with 
grass harvest (40 percent dry) from 1941 to 
1949 was as follows: 1941, 0.5 percent; 1942, 
1.2 percent; 1943, 1.1 percent; 1944, 0.8 per- 
cent; 1945, 2.9 percent; 1946, 1.1 percent; 
1947, 1.0 percent; 1948, 0.9 percent; and 1949, 
0.7 percent. According to authoritative 
sources, the grass was 75 percent dry when 
distilled during the Japanese tenure of 
Formosa. The oil yield from the June dis- 
tillation was said to exceed 2 percent whereas 
distillations at other times were said to vary 
above and below 1 percent. 


ORANGE-OIL EXPORTS FROM FRENCH 
GUIANA 


Exports of sweet-orange oil from French 
Guinea during 1950 amounted to 79 metric 
tons (174,195 pounds) valued at 25,283,000 
CFA francs ($144,000). 

Prewar average annual exports are stated 
to have been 240 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,205 pounds), the peak year having been 
1939 with 275 metric tons. Outshipments in 
1946 were 94 metric tons, and in 1947 were 
159 metric tons. 





Argentina is an important producer of 
certain organic fertilizer materials. These 
include tankage, dried blood, hoof and horn 
meal, bonemeal, and oilseed cakes and meals. 
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Foodstultis 


CANADIAN USE OF FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 


Frozen orange-juice concentrate was intro- 
duced into Canada in late 1949 and has be- 
come an increasingly popular product. Every 
major frozen food packer in Canada carries 
a Florida or California frozen orange juice 
in his line, and retail stores with freezer 
capacity all stock the small cans of popular 
United States brands. Sales of frozen orange 
juice in Canada are believed to lag behind 
per capita sales in the United States. This 
is attributed to a lack of freezer space in 
Canadian retail outlets, which limits the 
sale of frozen food in general. 

Import data may be used to indicate the 
extent of frozen orange juice concentrate in 
Canada. During the first 7 months of 1951, 
imports amounted to 79,589 gallons valued 
at $320,325. The official trade statistics 
carry this item separately in 1951 for the 
first time, so that comparable data for 1950 
are not available. However, it is generally 
believed that 1951 sales, and therefore im- 
ports, are well above 1950 levels. 


COLOMBIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
TEA 


Production of tea in Colombia averages 
about 10,000 metric pounds, of 500 grams 
each, per year, from an area of about 7/0 
acres. 

There are only two small commercial tea 
plantations in Colombia. One in the mu- 
nicipality of Sasaima, in the Department of 
Cundenamarca, has 40 acres planted to tea 
and produces about 5,000 metric pounds per 
year. “Assam” and “China” varieties of tea 
are cultivated as well as crosses of these two 
varieties. The second tea plantation is lo- 
cated in the Department of Boyaca and has 
about 30 acres planted to tea. Production 
averages from 4,000 to 4,500 metric pounds 
a year. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Palmira is conducting some experiments in 
cultivation of tea and has obtained’ some 
good results with cuttings. 

Most of the tea consumed in Colombia is 
imported. Imports of tea in 1950 amounted 
to 114,688 pounds as compared with 44,310 
pounds in 1949. Of the tea imported in 1950 
the United States supplied 99,606 pounds and 
Ceylon 8,896 pounds. The remainder came 
from India, Japan, China, and United King- 
dom. Of the 1949 imports, Ceylon supplied 
15,467 pounds, the United States, 11,927 
pounds, and the remainder came from the 
United Kingdom, Brazil, Chile, and India. 


COLOMBIAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN 
RICE 


Production of milled rice in Colombia in 
1950 is estimated by the National Federation 
of Rice Growers at 144,598 metric tons, a 
decrease of about 30 percent as compared 
with 207,641 tons in 1949. One reason for 
the decrease in production was the unusually 
rainy weather in 1950 which caused losses 
during harvesting. Another reason was the 
lack of fuel for machinery in those areas 
where cultivation is mechanized, as a result 
of which the harvesting was done in many 
of these areas by hand and much of the 
rice was lost. 

Prospects for a good rice harvest in 1951, 
were discouraging in the first part of the 
year, as bad weather continued, political 
conditions in some areas were unsettled, and 
credit was not available to enable farmers to 
plant. However, new areas have recently 
been brought under cultivation, and new 
irrigation projects that have recently been 
inaugurated will open additional areas to 
rice cultivation. 

Rice production in 1951 is expected to be 
about 250,000 metric tons, enough to meet 
domestic needs. 

Although Colombia normally produces a 
slight surplus of rice, it had to import rice 
in 1950 and 1951. During 1949, only 69 tons 





were imported, whereas exports totaled 1,501 
tons. However, the excessive rainfall in 
1950 resulted in lowered production and 
necessitated larger imports. Early in 1959 
Institute Nacional de Abastecimientes (INA) 
imported 3,750 metric tons of rice from 
Ecuador. Although this amount did not 
bring the supply up to consumption require- 
ments, no more was imported. At the be- 
ginning of 1950, before the unusual weather 
conditions caused the severe rice shortage, 
500 metric tons of rice were exported to 
Venezuela. 

The country faced a rice shortage early 
in 1951, on account of lowered production 
throughout 1950, and the importation of 
5,000 metric tons of milled rice was author- 
ized. Of this amount, 2,500 tons had ar- 
rived by October 23, 1951, and the remaining 
2,500 tons have been ordered from the same 
source. 

In view of the improved weather con- 
ditions in 1951, which has brought rice 
production back toward normal, no more 
importations are contemplated in 1951. Pro- 
duction and the imports already authorized 
should be sufficient to meet domestic needs, 
or perhaps even to supply a small surplus 
for export. In fact, the Federation of Rice 
Growers hopes to arrange for exportation of 
paddy rice to Germany as part of the trade 
agreement now under negotiation between 
Colombia and Germany, whereby Colombia 
will ship tobacco, bananas, sugar, and per- 
haps rice and other commodities in exchange 
for agricultural machinery. 


DOMINICAN PRODUCTION AND SALES OF 
CACAO AND PRODUCTS 


The Dominican Republic’s cacao harvest 
for the crop year 1950-51 (October 1, 1950- 
September 30, 1951) is reported by the Do- 
minican Department of Agriculture at about 
30,000 metric tons, as compared with 32,667 
tons in 1949-50. 

Exports of cacao beans in the 1950-51 crop 
year totaled 24,111 metric tons, or about 3 
percent less than the 24,762 tons exported in 
1949-50. Shipments of unsweetened choco- 
late from the Dominican chocolate factory at 
Puerto Plata also declined to 4,822 tons from 
the 1949-50 total of 5,556 toms. As in recent 
years, virtually all cacao and chocolate ship- 
ments went to the continental United States; 
but small quantities of cacao went to Puerto 
Rico and Italy, and some chocolate was 
shipped to Puerto Rico and the British West 
Indies. 

Stocks of cocoa beans were negligible, and 
exports in the 1950-51 crop year came there- 
fore almost entirely from current production, 
but trade reports indicate that the Choco- 
latera has more than 1,500,000 pounds of 
chocolate liquor in its warehouses. 

Prices for Dominican cacao, following the 
world market trend, have declined moder- 
ately since reaching seasonal highs during 
May. Current returns, however, are satisfac- 
tory for most producers. 


GUATEMALAN OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS OF 
COFFEE 


Guatemala’s 1951-52 coffee crop is esti- 
mated at 1,050,000 bags of 60 kilograms, net 
weight. Coffee producers and exporters are 
of the opinion that about 900,000 bags of 
coffee ‘will be available for export from the 
1951-52 coffee crop. 

Exports of coffee in the 1950-51 crop year 
(October 1, 1950 through September 30, 1951) 
amounted to 818,244 bags, a decrease of about 
17 percent as compared with 1,000,277 bags 
in the 1949-50 crop year. The United States 
was the leading purchaser of Guatemalan 
coffee, taking 761,573 bags in 1950-51. 

It is significant that in the first 9 months 
of 1951, exports of coffee from Guatemala 
were valued at $55,926,000 or $3,170,000 larger 
than in the calendar year 1950 although the 
export tonnage declined. Estimates indicate 
that exports in 1951 may reach a value of 
$59,000,000 or $60,000,000. The export value 
in 1952 may exceed the 1951 value, even 
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though the 1951-52 crop is expected to be 
smaller, because the average selling price for 
the 1951-52 crop is higher than that for the 
1950-51 crop. 


MALAYAN PEPPER TRADE 


Imports of white pepper into Malaya in 
the first half of 1951 totaled 511 long tons, 
an increase of 202 percent over imports of 
169 tons in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The increase in imports of white pepper over 
the first half of 1950 was attributed to much 
larger crops in Indonesia and Sarawak and 
increased supplies from Thailand. 

Exports of white pepper from Malaya in 
the first half of 1951 amounted to 657 tons, 
a gain of about 29 percent as compared with 
511 tons in the same period of 1950. The 
increase was attributed primarily to in- 
creased demand from the United Kingdom 
and Australia. The United States purchased 
about 22 tons. 

Malayan imports of black pepper in the 
first 6 months of 1951 amounted to 877 tons, 
an increase of 238 percent as compared with 
260 tons in the first half of 1950. The prog- 
ress made in rehabilitating the pepper gar- 
dens, particularly in Indonesia, has stabi- 
lized the supply position to some extent, and 
has resulted in increased shipments to Sing- 
apore during the first half of 1951 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1950. 
Additional supplies from Thailand were also 
responsible for the increase. 

During the first half of 1951 Malaya ex- 
ported 1,110 tons of black pepper, an increase 
of 146 percent over the 451 tons exported in 
the like period of 1950. This gain was due 
mainly to increased purchases by the Neth- 
erlands and the United Kingdom. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Sugar production in Peru in 1951 is esti- 
mated at 455,000 metric tons. The water 
shortage in the northern valleys in 1950 
reduced production from the bumper crops of 
1948 (497,860 tons) and 1949 (493,075 tons). 
As sugar is an 18-months’ crop in Peru, the 
1951 harvest also has been reduced by the 
1950 situation. 

Exports of sugar from Peru in the first 8 
months of 1951 totaled 133,143 tons, as com- 
pared with 162,727 tons in the like period 
of 1950. Bolivia, Chile, and Uruguay are 
taking about 80 percent of Peru’s exports and 
the Netherlands has increased its consump- 
tion of Peruvian sugar. 

The 1951 exports continue to lag behind 
those of 1950, despite the probable increase 
in production and a full quota of export 
commitments." 


ICELAND’S HALIBUT STEAKS SOLD IN 
THE U.S. 


Icelandic quick-frozen halibut is being 
packed in the form of steaks for sale in the 
United States through a United States sales 
agent. This is a twofold innovation in the 
marketing of Icelandic fish in the United 
States—it is the first time that halibut has 
been shipped in the form of steaks, and it is 
the first time that Icelandic fish is being 
marketed through a United States agent. 

The potentialities of the sale of Icelandic 
halibut in the United States were neglected 
until 1950. Development of the halibut 
fishery for the United States market was 
recommended by The Cooley Associates, 
early in 1950, after an ECA-sponsored sur- 
vey of the Icelandic fishing industry. In 
the first 9 months of 1951, the total Ice- 
landic halibut catch (gutted weight) was 
1,365 metric tons, against 603 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1950. Much of 
the halibut catch was frozen whole, in ac- 
cordance with the Cooley recommendation. 
However, local producers were discouraged 
by the low prices prevailing in the United 
States for this product, and most of the 
year’s production remained unsold through 
the summer. A private Icelandic fish pro- 
ducer and broker found that the halibut 
would sell much more easily in the United 
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States if cut and shipped in the form of 
steaks. He therefore concluded a contract 
with a selling agent in New York and is now 
packing halibut in steaks for shipment. Al- 
though not a member of the Icelandic Freez- 
ing Plants Corporation (FPC), an organiza- 
tion controlling the great bulk of Iceland’s 
quick-frozen fish industry, the Icelandic fish 
producer has obtained its approval for pack- 
ing and marketing halibut held by its mem- 
ber plants. This is in itself a radical de- 
velopment, since heretofore the FPC has 
adamantly refused to market fish in the 
United States except through its New York 
subsidiary. The Icelandic fish producer is 
expected to pack and ship from 500 to 600 
metric tons of halibut steaks. 


Motion Pictures 
& Photographie 
Products 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


On August 16, 1951, the Argentine Govern- 
ment issued a decree centralizing in one 
authority the censorship of all public per- 
formances in Argentina. Previously, all pic- 
tures had, of course, been approved by the 
national censorship authority before being 
imported; however, they had also been sub- 
ject to review by the various municipal cen- 
sorship bodies and quite frequently pictures 
approved by the national censors were pro- 
hibited by municipal authorities. The Presi- 
dential decree creates a commission, con- 
sisting of a representative each from the 
Ministry of Interior, the Under Secretariat 
of Information, and the Municipality of the 
City of Buenos Aires. This commission is 
to have exclusive responsibility to authorize 
public performances and to classify such 
performances with respect to the age group 
that may attend. Although the trade is not 
yet certain of the procedure which the new 
commission will follow in censoring films, 
virtually all trade circles regard it as a step 
toward coordination of censorship in Argen- 
tina. 

A total of 82 feature motion pictures, in- 
cluding 29 Argentine films, were reported to 
have been released in Argentine theaters in 
the first half of 1951. Of the 53 imported 
features released, 26 were United States pro- 
ductions, 11 were Spanish, 6 French, 4 Brit- 
ish, 3 Italian, and 1 each came from Poland, 
Germany, and Mexico. 

Recent statistics report that 210 theaters 
were in operation in the city of Buenos Aires 
during 1950. In that year these theaters 
gave 156,700 performances at which total 
attendance was 52,296,300. 


JAPAN’S MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


During the first 6 months of 1951, do- 
mestic film production in Japan totaled 106 
feature films, 156 newsreels, and 120 short 
subjects. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, aware of the potential export mar- 
ket for Japanese feature films in Formosa, 
Hawaii, and the United States, and encour- 
aged by Japan’s receipt of the First Grand 
Award at the Venice Film Festival, has an- 
nounced preliminary plans to improve the 
content of Japanese films in addition to fos- 
tering an increase in exports. Under this 
plan the Motion Picture Industry Ration- 
alization Council, a private industry advisory 
committee, will make recommendations look- 
ing to a solution of the financing problems 
that confront film production and distribu- 
tion companies, and to the procurement of 
funds and foreign exchange for equipment 
imports to modernize facilities. For the 
time being, the export program would be 
centered around joint Japanese-United 
States production of popular pictures depict- 
ing subjects peculiar to Japan. 

The Motion Picture Industry Rationaliza- 
tion Council has reported that although Ja- 
pan’s feature-film production in 1950 was 


second only to that of the United States, 
the domestic industry registered a loss of 
US$1,388,000. The total accumulated deficit 
since the end of World War II was estimated 
at US$5,556,000. Suggestions to alleviate 
financing problems have included the forma- 
tion of a financing corporation and the im- 
position of a specific tax on foreign films, 
the proceeds to be given to the domestic 
industry for financing film production. 


MOTION PICTURES IN NICARAGUA 


United States films continue to be the 
most popular pictures released in Nicaragua. 
During the 14-month period, July 1950 
through August 1951, a total of 454 first-run 
feature films were imported into Nicaragua, 
of which 347, or about 75 percent, were 
United States productions. Of the remain- 
ing feature films imported, 68 were Mexican, 
27 were Argentine, 4 British, 4 French, 3 
Spanish, and 1German. The increased num- 
ber of features being imported is attributed 
to the opening of the Salazar Theater, the 
first completely air-conditioned theater in 
the country, which exhibits four or more 
first-run films per week. Another new air- 
conditioned theater is scheduled to be ready 
for operation before the end of 1951, and 
will have a seating capacity of 1,950. 

There are now 50 theaters in Nicaragua 
that exhibit 35-mm. films; they have a total 
seating capacity of 48,133 persons. Nearly 
all the projection and sound equipment in 
use is of United States manufacture, and 
about 75 or 80 percent is reported to be in 
need of replacement, as its age ranges up 
to 16 years. However, there is little likeli- 
hood that imports of motion-picture equip- 
ment for replacement purposes will increase; 
there appears to be a lack of interest on the 
part of theater owners, and foreign ex- 
change is not readily available for such 
imports. 


Pulp & Paper 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Production and imports of newsprint in 
Brazil from 1946 to 1950 were as follows, in 
metric tons: 


Year Production Imports 
1946_- : . 8,055 59, 369 
1947__ eR, 57, 493 
1948 ; : ‘ 31, 183 52, 603 
1949 _ : are j 35, 531 46, 701 
1950. . - she iiss ks heist cafe Sa toate 60, 634 


It is estimated that domestic production in 
1951 and 1952 will be 33,000 and 35,000 metric 
tons, respectively. 

Brazil’s essential requirements of news- 
print for 1952 are estimated at a minimum 
of 134,200 short tons. Domestic production 
is expected to take care of 38,500 short tons, 
which would leave 95,700 short tons to be ac- 
quired from abroad. Of total needs from 
abroad, 29,700 short tons are expected from 
the United States. Of total requirements, 
about 11,000 short tons will be used for mis- 
cellaneous publications and the remainder 
directly by newspaper publishers. 

Practically all imports of newsprint into 
Brazil are made through three large firms 
representing Brazil’s principal foreign sup- 
pliers. These firms reported that they have 
closed contracts with their suppliers for the 
following amounts: 


Metric 

Country tons 
United States : ieee See .-c--- 2000 
Finland. ___ , acti anaaed eee 
Sweden. __ sia Wace ‘ a 21, 000 
Norway -.--....-- 17, 200 
SE ce nny accion orcs aekGe 6, 000 
Other countries - 9, 000 
a ts woken akin Kigear snips ec a 


These amounts plus the expected domes- 
tic production in 1952 of 35,000 metric tons 
give a total of 142,200 metric tons, which 
may be considered as the amount that would 
be consumed in Brazil if there were no sup- 
ply restrictions. 
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Consumption (imports plus domestic pro- 
duction) in 1949 and 1950 amounted to 
82,232 and 98,492 metric tons, respectively. 
In December 1950, it was estimated that if 
newsprint were available the demand for 
1951 would be 120,000 metric tons. Because 
of supply difficulties it is unlikely that this 
figure will be reached by the end of 1951, 
and it is estimated that 108,000 metric tons 
will have been consumed during this year. 


BurMa’s NEWSPRINT IMPORTS 


Imports of newsprint into Burma during 
September 1951 (mostly from Norway) 
amounted to 737 long tons valued at 1,386,- 
000 rupees (1 rupee= $0.21, U. S. currency). 
Newsprint imports for the first 9 months uf 
the year totaled 4,571 long tons. 


CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER EXPORTS 


Of the increase in the first 6 months of 
1951 in Canadian exports of various com- 
modity groups, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1950, the most important 
advance was made by the wood, wood prod- 
ucts, and paper group. Exports of pulp and 
paper were reported as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Exports, 
January—June 1950 and 1951 
{In millions of Canadian dollars] 


. Esti- 
Net 
Jan.- Jan.- change — 
Product June June in Jan.- Ps * 
1950 1951 June Coane 
1951 in year 
1951 
Pulpwood 13.3 | 24.5 11,2 27 
Wood pulp 92.0 | 163.4 71.4 143 
Newsprint 235. 5 248. 5 13.0 45 
7.3 1 22 


sd 


Other paper 


o§ 
oa 
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Wood-pulp exports showed the greatest in- 
crease in volume in the first half of 1951, as 
against the first half of 1950, of any in the 
forest-products group, with a gain of 217,000 
tons, or 26 percent. Prospects for the second 
half of 1951 are for a continuing increase at 
the same rate. The largest tonnage gains in 
the pulp group were registered in unbleached 
sulfate and unbleached sulfite, which to- 
gether made up 46 percent of the increase. 
The only type which fell below 1950 exports 
was bleached sulfite of paper grade. 

The value of exports of newsprint paper in 
the first half of 1951 was C$13,000,000 higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1950. 
Prospects for the second half of 1951 indi- 
cate an additional increase in export value 
approaching C8$32,000,000. 

Other items in the forest-products group 
that are expected to contribute to the an- 
ticipated increase in export value for the 
full year 1951 include pulpwood, which prob- 
ably will be up somewhat in volume and 
substantially so in price. Papers other than 
newsprint are expected to find a continuing 
strong export demand. 


LEBANESE NEWSPRINT REQUIREMENTS 


The consumption of newsprint in Lebanon 
is estimated at 650 metric tons per year. 
No part of this quantity originates in the 
United States. 

Lebanon has 34 daily newspapers and ap- 
proximately 64 weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. During 1950 these consumers im- 
ported 872 metric tons of newsprint in 
addition to a small amount imported by 
commercial printers. However, these figures 
are misleading inasmuch as newsprint for 
publication is duty-free while imports of 
jobbers are subject to duty. Consequently, 
most newsprint is imported in the name of 
some small publication. Approximately 200 
tons were in transit to Syria and Jordan. 

No newsprint is purchased in the United 
States, because Finland and Sweden supply 
the majority of Lebanese requirements. 
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Small amounts also originate in Austria, 
France, and Rumania. Stocks were consid- 
ered to be normal at the close of September. 


NEW PAPER MILL UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
PAKISTAN 


An officer of the United States Embassy in 
Karachi recently visited the site of Pakistan’s 
new paper mill at Chandragona, East Paki- 
stan, 26 miles from Chittagong on the bank 
of the Karnafuli River. 

At the time of the officer’s visit, about 4,000 
coolies were at work removing a 100-foot hill 
and raising the level of the surrounding area 
about 7 feet. Although this work is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, the absence of heavy earth- 
moving equipment will retard progress. 

The framework of the machine shop is up 
but the walls have not yet been constructed. 
A temporary generating plant has been in- 
stalled and is supplying adequate electric 
current. A 4-foot plinth for the walls of the 
main building is now being constructed. A 
great part of the machinery has already ar- 
rived at the site. This machinery has been 
transported from Chittagong by a tug and 
barges procured in the United States. 

The chief mechanical engineer, Mr. McKay, 
a Britisher, was in charge of the construc- 
tion of the Titughur Paper Mill near Cal- 
cutta. A number of his assistants are work- 
ing at the site of the Chandragona mill. 
However, the mill is being built by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan and control is in the 
hands of Pakistanis. 

The impression gained was that, though 
there may be a considerable number of han- 
dicaps, the mill will be in operation during 
1953 or early 1954. 


PRODUCTION INDEXES, SWEDEN 


The indexes of Swedish pulp and paper 
production in August 1951, as compared with 
the preceding month and with August 1950, 
on the basis of 1935=—100, are shown in the 
accompanying table; comparison of pulp and 
paper production with industrial production 
as a whole is also shown. 


Indexes of Pulp and Paper Production and 
Total Industrial Production in Sweden 


Change 
Aug. July Aug. . 
1950 | 1951 1951 | from July 
| to Aug. 


Industry 


Pulp and paper 129 101 133 +32 


All groups of in- 
dustry 194 144 


PuULPWoOOD DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s pulpwood situation, on an annual 
basis, is summarized as follows: Require- 
ments, 100,000 cubic meters; production, 
50,000 cubic meters; deficit, 50,000. 

The paper mill at Izmit on the sea of 
Marmara is extremely up-to-date, with a 
maximum productive capacity of 24,000 tons 
of paper a year. Output is about 19,000 tons, 
using chemical pulp, 10,000 tons; mechani- 
cal pulp, 7,000 tons; waste paper, 2,000 tons; 
and china clay, 1,000 tons. The mechanical 
pulp is made from imported timber, and 
home-grown timber is reserved for chemical 
pulp. To maintain this production approxi- 
mately 90,000 cubic meters of pulpwood 
would be required for this mill, 65,000 to 
70,000 for chemical pulp, and 25,000 for 
mechanical pulp. 

Home-grown timber under best conditions 
costs T£67 a cubic meter, whereas Finnish 
timber costs Tf£44. (1 Turkish pound (100 
kurus) = US$0.35.) The need for the great- 
est possible reduction in costs is therefore 
compelling the paper mill to reduce pur- 
chases of home-grown timber. Imports 
therefore, are authorized not for lack of re- 
sources but for economic reasons. Substan- 
tial stocks of unsold pulpwood are found in 





many operations. To sum up, if it were not 
for the price, Turkey could produce all the 
pulpwood required. 

Pulpwood is one of the products offered for 
sale on the Turkish market. There are no 
standard sizes because it is prepared accord- 
ing to the demands of the buyers. Price 
schedules are prepared by the Directorate of 
Forestry according to local market condi- 
tions. 


BOARD AND PAPER FACTORY FOR PAKISTAN 


The construction of a high-grade boarg 
and paper factory, to be located near Now- 
shera in the Northwest Frontier Province, 
has been decided upon by the Government of 
Pakistan. It is reported that the factory 
will cost approximately 4,500,000 rupees (j 
rupee= 30.225 U. S. cents). In addition, it 
is proposed to construct a chlorine and a 
caustic-soda plant nearby at an estimated 
cost of 5,000,000 rupees. 


Radio & Television 


FIRST TELEVISION STATION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s first television 
station, a 5-kilowatt transmitter, will be 
located in the capital, Ciudad Trujillo. It 
has been reported that all the equipment has 
been ordered from the United States. The 
date for the opening of the station has not 
yet been announced. 


NEW RADIO TRANSMITTERS FOR RADIO 
NACIONAL, PERU 


On October 26, 1951, two powerful new 
transmitters were formally added to the fa- 
cilities of Radio Nacional, Peru’s Govern- 
ment-owned and -operated broadcasting 
station in Lima. 

The transmitters were purchased from a 
Dutch firm and were installed under the 
supervision of company technicians. One 
is for short-wave and operates with 50,000 
watts; the other, with 20,000 watts, is for 
medium-wave broadcasts. Three groups of 
directional antennas, comprising 18 steel 
masts, have been installed for short-wave, 
while a single—575-foot—steel mast, con- 
structed in the United Kingdom, was in- 
stalled for medium-wave transmission. 

The old Radio Nacional equipment, con- 
sisting of two 15,000-watt British-made 
transmitters, has been modernized. The en- 
tire project, including purchase and installa- 
tion of new equipment and furnishings, ren- 
ovation of studios, and so on, is reported to 
represent an outlay of 6,004,714 soles (ap- 
proximately $400,000, U. S. currency). 


Soaps & Toiletries 


PAKISTAN TO BUILD MODERN FACTORY 


Negotiations are under way to construct in 
Pakistan a modern factory to produce suf- 
ficient tooth paste and toilet requisites for 
that country’s consumption needs, according 
to the foreign press. 

The factory will be equipped with the most 
modern equipment available, with which t 
manufacture articles bearing world-famous 
trade-marks. It is expected that, at a later 
date, pharmaceuticals also will be produced. 
The company will manufacture only prod- 
ucts that are equal in quality and finish to 
world standards. It intends to export to se- 
lected markets at a later date. 

Tentatively, Pakistani capital for the en- 
terprise will be roughly about 30 percent. 
The remainder will be sought from British 
and United States firms. Some capital has 
already been obtained from the United 
States. An arrangement arrived at betweel 
the new Pakistan company and foreign firms 
would provide for free technical assistance 
and, in the future, for the training abroad 
of selected Pakistani technical personnel. 
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NETHERLANDS SALES OF TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


One of the largest industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises of the Netherlands reported 
that in 1950 its sales of toilet preparations 
totaled 185,583,000 guilders, against 164,165,- 
000 guilders in 1949 (1 guilder=about 
US$0.26) . 

This organization has plants throughout 
the world manufacturing a diversified line of 
products. The most marked increase in trade 
expansion occurred in Europe and the United 
States. Improvement was substantial in the 
United States both in soap and toilet prepa- 
rations. The most marked progress was 
made in the sale of tooth paste, chiefly in 
its United States brand, and in a brand of 
the British subsidiary. 

Toilet preparations exported from the 
United Kingdom (the British group) in- 
creased by over 50 percent as compared with 
shipments in 1949. 


Textiles 


CoTTON CONSUMPTION, EL SALVADOR 


During the past year the Salvadoran cotton 
textile industry increased its consumption 
of lint cotton 10 percent over 1949-50, by 
using 66,000 quintals, instead of staying 
within the 60,000-quintal top consumption 
figure at which its industry had leveled off 
during recent years. Until 1950-51, local 
mills had found it increasingly difficult to 
market their coarse, comparatively inferior, 
product in the face of stiff world competition. 
However, the relative shortage in world cot- 
ton supply of the past year, together with a 
somewhat higher purchasing power and 
greater demand of the Salvadoran popula- 
tion, permitted the mills to manufacture and 
market the increased amount. The mills 
experienced lessened competitive pressure 
from textile manufacturing countries, which 
were encountering difficulties in obtaining 
lint cotton. 

In addition to seven small privately owned 
mills, and the one Government-owned mill, 
there are an estimated 10,000 to 12,000 hand 
looms in the country whose owners buy yarns 
from the mills. 


RAYON PIECE GoopDs, HONDURAS 


Honduras has no local rayon industry and 
depends on imports for its supply of rayon 
piece goods. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951, imports of rayon piece goods totaled 
510,960 kilograms, an increase of 123 percent 
over the preceding year. The United States 
supplied 59 percent; Japan, 34 percent; and 
Italy, 6 percent. The United States main- 
tains its lead in the higher-quality, higher- 
priced goods, but has lost ground in the 
poorer qualities because other suppliers give 
lower prices, faster deliveries, and narrower 
widths. Narrow widths are satisfactory for 
such items as slips and children’s clothing, 
and are in demand by those with limited 
purchasing power. 

Plain and printed crepes represent 50 per- 
cent of the entire quantity of rayon yard 
goods consumed. Gabardine has shown an 
increase from 5 percent to 25 percent in the 
past year, owing to the energetic marketing 
of gabardine shirts and sport shirts by a local 
shirt factory. Quiet colors and soft pat- 
terns are preferred in the higher-priced 
goods, whereas brilliant colors and geometric 
designs are desired in the lower-quality 
cloths. Black has lost some of its popu- 
larity. Rayon piece goods is purchased pri- 
marily for dress purposes, while cotton is 
used for work clothes and underthings. 


FIBER AND PLASTIC MADE FROM CasTOR- 
BEANS, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

A French firm in French West Africa 

has developed a new superpolyamide from 

castor-beans; it is called “rilsan”’ and can be 

turned out as a plastic or fiber. Two plants 
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for its production have already been built 
and a third is under construction. 

It is estimated that the annual consump- 
tion of castor-beans will be about 9,000 tons. 
To obtain this quantity, the company is 
undertaking to stimulate the cultivation of 
castor-beans in the French Union where cli- 
matic conditions are particularly favorable, 
principally in Morocco, French Guinea, Sene- 
gal, and French Equatorial Africa. Seeds 
have been distributed free of charge and 
efforts are being made, through a firm in 
Conakry, to contract for the purchase of 
castor-beans, at a fixed price for the next 5 


years, from planters and farmers in French 
Guinea. 


INDIA’S COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
PRODUCTION 


Indian mills produced 109,655,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn in May 1951, according to offi- 
cial sources. This amount compares with 
104,823,000 pounds produced a month earlier 
and 99,841,000 pounds in May 1950. 

Cloth output by mills in May 1951 aggre- 
gated 348,648,000 yards, compared with 337,- 
569,000 yards in April, an increase of 3.3 
percent. In May 1950, total production was 
330,779,000 yards. 

In the first 5 months of 1951, yarn output 
totaled 521,600,000 pounds and cloth output, 
1,659,100,000 yards. In the comparable pe- 
riod of 1950, yarn and cloth production 
aggregated 503,300,000 pounds and 1,568,000,- 
000 yards of cloth, respectively. Improve- 
ment in the cotton-supply situation is stated 
to be the principal factor responsible for the 
increased production of textiles. 


RAYON PIECE Goons, SWEDEN 


Sweden produces 85 to 90 percent of its 
requirements of filament rayon yarn fabrics, 
and around 72 percent of spun rayon fabrics. 
Production in the first 6 months of 1951 was 
at the rate of 7,734 metric tons annually, 
which is a slight increase over 1950. Pre- 
liminary figures show imports of 2,464 met- 
ric tons for the 6 months, with a gain in 
spun rayon fabrics of 267 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1950. No figures are 
available on this year’s exports of rayon 
fabrics, but they are believed to be small. 
Exports in 1949 and 1950 were 74 and 207 
metric tons, respectively. 

A number of modern automatic looms 
have been imported and installed since 1948, 
and the industry is reportedly well-equipped 
with machinery to meet normal require- 
ments. About 45 percent of the filament 
yarn and 71 percent of the spun yarn con- 
sumed is produced locally. Shortage of 
labor is experienced in rayon weaving, as in 
all other branches of the Swedish textile 
industry. The workweek consists of 48 hours, 


and the mills operate in one to two 8-hour 
shifts. 


ITALIAN SYNTHETIC FIBER INDUSTRY 


The Italian synthetic fiber industry 
reached a new postwar peak during the first 
half of 1951, when it produced 71,248 metric 
tons, of which 34,729 tons were of continu- 
ous filament yarns and 34,123 tons were of 
staple fiber, the remainder being waste. 
Viscose and cuprammonium fibers reached 
97 percent of the output, the balance being 
acetate. In comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of 1950, the ouput of fila- 
ment was increased by 45.1 percent while 
that of staple was increased 69.9, and waste 
21 percent. 

This significant rise in production re- 
sulted from the .greatly increased demand 
of foreign buyers following the outbreak of 
the Korean war, and the greater require- 
ments of the domestic market resulting from 
a temporary shortage of United States cot- 
ton and the exceedingly high wool prices. 
Production cannot be expected to exceed 
current levels unless imports of cellulose are 
increased. The industry depends upon im- 
ports for approximately 50 percent of its cel- 


lulose requirements, and 70 percent of this 
amount comes from Sweden. 

Exports of rayon continuous filament yarn 
for the first 6 months of 1951 amounted to 
17,483 tons, or 50.3 percent of total produc- 
tion, and those of staple fiber and waste 
reached 11,000 tons, or 30.3 percent of the 
output. The total export figure shows a 50 
percent increase over that of the like period 
of 1950. Exports of fabrics likewise in- 
creased, amounting to 14,000 tons, compared 
with 21,000 for the full year of 1950. Actual 
production of rayon piece goods is not 
known, but it has greatly increased, judging 
from the consumption of yarn. 

Wholesale prices of viscose and cupra sta- 
ple fibers increased by 14.2 percent from 
January to June. No changes were noted in 
viscose and cupra yarn prices, but a de- 
crease of 13.1 percent occurred in the ace- 
tate rayon yarn prices. 

Nylon production has continued upward 
from a monthly average of 49 tons in 1950 to 
74.9 during the first 6 months of 1951. This 
increase permitted exports of 35 tons of 
nylon yarns and 54 tons of nylon fabrics. 


Tobacco 


PHILIPPINE TOBACCO OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Philippine tobacco production in the crop 
year 1950-51 is officially estimated, on a pre- 
liminary basis, at 29,869 metric tons. Al- 
though output remains 7 percent below the 
1939 mark of 32,000 tons, it was nevertheless 
13 percent above the preceding year’s output 
of 26,398 tons. 

Philippine shipments of tobacco products 
in the first 6 months of 1951 consisted of 
1,338,000 cigars, 2,326 tons of leaf tobacco, 
and 121 tons of other tobacco products. The 
United States took 571,000 cigars, Hong Kong 
588,000, Spain 1,000, Switzerland 22,000, and 
other countries 156,000. Of the leaf tobacco, 
Spain took 1,689 tons, French Africa 269 tons, 
French East Indies 190 tons, Belgium 115 
tons, United States 49 tons, and the Nether- 
lands 1 ton. The 121 tons of smoking to- 
bacco, tobacco scraps, and other tobacco went 
to a number of countries. 

Imports during the first half of 1951 con- 
sisted mainly of 350,000,000 sticks of ciga- 
rettes and 2,117 tons of leaf tobacco. In 
addition, about 500 cigars, 181 tons of chew- 
ing tobacco, 9 tons of smoking tobacco, and 
106 tons of scraps were imported. 

Although imports should be substantially 
heavier in the second half of 1951, it is not 
likely that final 1951 arrivals will equal those 
of 1950, except for chewing and scrap tobacco, 
arrivals of which have run above those of 
the equivalent period in 1950. Rigid import 
controls have been maintained on finished 
tobacco products. The local supply of leaf 
tobacco has materially improved, owing to 
the continued expansion of the domestic out- 
put and large 1950 arrivals and the necessity 
of heavy imports in 1951 is thereby obviated. 


CANADIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Canada’s 1951 tobacco crop probably will 
be the largest in history. An unofficial,-pre- 
liminary estimate calls for 151,000,000 
pounds of all types. The highest previous 
record production was 141,000,000 pounds in 
1946. Only three times in history has it 
been more than 120,000,000 pounds. This 
preliminary 1951 estimate includes 137,500,- 
000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario, 
which is far above the previous record of 
115,000,000 pounds in 1946. Canada’s total 
flue-cured crop is estimated at 141,600,000 
pounds, an all time record output. The 
previous record was 119,000,000 pounds in 
1946. 

Canada’s tobacco exports in 1951 are run- 
ning well above exports in 1950 and 1949. 
They probably will be 4,000,000 pounds or 
5,000,000 pounds more than the 1950 total 
of 26,700,000 pounds, including stems and 
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Austrian Federal Railways 
Increase Fares 


Effective September 1, 1951, the passenger 
rates of the Austrian Federal Railways were 
increased as follows (rates in groschen per 
kilometer) : * 

Old Neu 
Kilometers rate rate 
1 to 250 16 20 
251 to 400 12 18 
401 to 500 8 16 
501 to 700 : 6 12 
Over 700 4 10 


The rates shown above are for third-class 
travel. Second class is one and one-half 
times third class for local trains and two 
times third class for fast trains. First class 
is two and one-half times third class. Ninety 
percent of the passengers traveling by rail 
purchase tickets for distances of less than 
100 kilometers. 


Italian Freighter Brings 
Record Tonnage to Port of Cork 


A new record for the Port of Cork, Ireland, 
was made on October 1, when the Italian 
freighter SS. Absirto docked at the port with 
10,232 tons of American coal. This was the 
first time that a steamer had come up the 
River Lee with more than 10,000 tons of 
cargo aboard. In the past, vessels carrying 
a cargo tonnage near the 10,000 mark had to 
be lightened in the Lower Harbor (Cobh) be- 
fore proceeding up the River Lee to discharge 
the remaining cargo at Cork. 

Only two of Cork’s 25 berths are deep 
enough to accommodate oceangoing vessels 
with drafts exceeding 24 feet. The recent 
dredging of one of the two deep-water berths 
will now accommodate ships with an over-all 
draft of 30 feet. There have been occasions 
when freighters of over 20-foot draft have 
had to wait 1 or 2 days in the Lower Harbor 
for berthing space at Cork. 


Transport in Burma 


The only important extension in Burma’s 
rail service during the first half of 1951 was 
the reopening of the line between Pegu and 
Moulmein. The intervening area was recap- 
tured from the insurgents in December 1950, 
and service was extended in stages as the 
line was repaired, finally being opened 
throughout in July. The paralleling high- 
way has never been an all-weather route, 
so that no motor traffic between Rangoon 
and Moulmein has developed; the Govern- 
ment’s 1951-52 budget carries an appropria- 
tion for paving this segment. Both the rail- 
road and highway are interrupted by the 
Sittang and Salween rivers; the bridge over 
the former was destroyed during the war, 
whereas the latter has never been bridged. 

In Upper Burma the Gokteik Viaduct, on 
the Lashio Branch, was finally repaired and 
restored to operation by June, although not 
Officially opened until August. Despite re- 


1 groschen = approximately U. S. $0.005. 
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construction of this bridge, heightened in- 
surgent activities in the area have made it 
impossible to restore regular service over the 
Lashio Branch. Elsewhere, minor extensions 
in railway service were made. 


Congestion in the 
Port of Mombasa 


Congestion in the Port of Mombasa, Kenya, 
showed no improvement during the week 
ended October 19. Ships were compelled to 
wait alongside 7 or more days as against a 
normal 3 or 4 days, hampered not only by 
the weather but by a lack of space for 
storing the discharged cargo. The serious- 
ness of the situation was indicated by the 
fact that for every ship alongside discharg- 
ing cargo there was another waiting to move 
in as it moved out. Of a total of 12,720 
deadweight tonnage in the sheds at that 
time, only 360 tons was cleared for up-coun- 
try railing, and 292 tons for local delivery. 
Cement was the only commodity which 
moved rapidly. Unentered cargo consisted 
mainly of piece-goods, second-hand clothing, 
and tires. This, however, did not mean that 
every ship arriving in port was subject to 
such delay. Under the priority system, 
berthing facilities were given first to vessels 
with salon accommodation for 100 passen- 
gers and a maximum handling at the port 
of 2,800 long tons of cargo in and out. Ves- 
sels which met these requirements berthed 
immediately and automatically discharged 
their cargo within a short time after arrival. 
In effect, therefore, practically all cargo from 
the United Kingdom was discharged upon 
arrival. 


South African Railways Expand 
Car-Building Facilities 


The railway workshops at Salt River, Cape- 
town, are embarking on a construction pro- 
gram which will make a considerable con- 
tribution to the rolling stock and carrying 
capacity of the South African Railways. Be- 
fore World War II, a few freight cars were 
built at Salt River, but during the war most 
of them were imported from Canada for local 
assembly. In 1946 building operations were 
resumed, and in that year 200 cars were con- 
structed and assembled at Salt River. 

During the past few years the total num- 
ber of freight cars in service has increased 
annually by approximately 4 percent. At 
present there are 80,000 cars in service. To 
maintain this rate, more than 3,000 boxcars, 
coaches, and gondolas must be produced by 
the end of 1952. With this in view, the Salt 
River workshops have been assigned the task 
of building 500 cattle cars, 50 explosives cars, 
and 40 passenger coaches. By the end of 
1952 two new workshops, a machine shop, and 
@ wheel shop will have been finished or 
neared completion. 

The Salt River workshops, which employ 
1,600 artisans and approximately 3,400 addi- 
tional laborers, are capable of turning out 2 
freight cars or coaches per day. The value 
of material on hand at Salt River for the 













new program, and for making component 
parts for workshops in other centers, is 
valued at £1,500,000. 

All the new cars will be completely manu- 
factured locally. Fittings, which were for- 
merly imported, are being made at Salt River. 
Nearly 2,000 component parts are used for 
the construction of coaches, and of these 
only the wheel bearings are imported. 
Freight cars are produced at a cost of about 
£1,200 each and coaches, £8,500; coaches im- 
ported from the United Kingdom cost £18,000 
each. 

Salt River is the Union’s largest mixed 
depot, i. e., where trucks, freight cars, and 
coaches are built. The plant has just com- 
pleted a program under which 450 fruit 
freight cars and 30 coaches were constructed. 
Activity has now been switched to the pro- 
duction of component parts for the new 
program. 

Other workshops engaged in the construc- 
tion program are situated at Uitenhage, 
Pietermaritzburg, Durban, Pretoria, Bloem- 
fontein, and Germiston. These plants, and 
that at Salt River, also provide the mainte- 
nance services for the 80,000 cars presently 
in use. ; 


Rationing of Power Increases 


Demand for Oil in Chihuahua 


An acute shortage of kerosene, which is 
closely related to the current electric power 
shortage, is threatening the Chihuahua 
Consular District of Mexico. Under the 
present restrictions, electric power for do- 
mestic uses is cut off three times a week from 
8 to 12 a.m. and from 6 to1l p.m. About 
one-half of the city of Chihuahua is left 
without light every night, and since the 
darkened areas are alternated, all the in- 
habitants of the city are affected three times 
a week. The same restrictions are being ap- 
plied in the cities of Parral, Camargo, Deli- 
cias, San Francisco del Oro, Santa Barbara, 
and Jimenez, which together with this city, 
have a combined population of 169,850 ac- 
cording to the census taken last year. 

The situation has created a large demand 
for kerosene lamps thus creating a new 
group of kerosene consumers. The demand 
for kerosene will also increase because some 
people who normally use electricity for heat- 
ing purposes will have to resort to kerosene, 
fuel oil, or bottled butane gas. It is esti- 
mated that the greater number of the houses 
in this area which are heated in winter use 
kerosene or oil heaters; only a small percent- 
age use bottled gas or electricity. 


A Monthly Service Inaugurated 
To East African Ports 


A new French motorship, the Mv. Amo- 
rique, recently arrived at Mombasa, Kenya, 
inaugurating a monthly service to East Afri- 
can ports en route from the Continent to 
Mauritius and Madagascar. The ship will 
call at Mombasa outward bound only. This 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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ut Manufacturers Exposition, May 4 Amsterdam, Netherlands, Sept. 6-25 1 International Trade Fair, Bari, 

Milan, Italy. Apr. 25 International Commercial Fair, Italy. 
n- 1952: : F — May 4 Copenhagen, Denmark. Sept. 7-14? International Trade Fair, 
100 Dec. 15 Jan International Industries Fair, Apr. 26 International Photo and Motion : ae Vienna, Austria. te : 
30, 1992 _ Bombay, India. oe May 41 Picture Exhibition, Cologne, Sept. 7-16 International Trade Fair, Co- 
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Aarachi, Pakistan. tus Exhibition, Frankfurt am Jew listings or -ctions 
ys Mar. 2-7 German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, mg Germany. : ence ees pec ee 
= - Germany. PN: June 2-138 Canadian International Trade Teg RE ae 
‘om Mar. 2-7 International Trade Fair, Leip Fair, Toronto. Canada. 
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left 1952: , tion, Olympia, London, Eng- 
the Mar. 2-11 International Trade Fair, Co ° land. . 
i logne, Germany. June 4—18 FE oe Fortnight, London, 
: Textile Fair, Mar, 2-4. Es Ongland. 
mes Arts and Crafts Exhibition, June 7-22! International Trade Fair, Pa- 
ap- Mar. 2—11. dua, Italy. 
eli- Household and Hardware June 10-30 International Trade Fair, Bar- 
Show, Mar. 9—11. celona, Spain. 
ara, Mar. 4-9 International Agricultural Ma- June 11-26 Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, 
rity, chinery Exhibition, Paris, England. (Continued from p. 14) 
ac- France. June 14-291 International Trade Fair, Lille, 
Mar. 9-141 International Trade Fair, France. y 
4 Frankfurt am Main, Germany. June 14-29 International Trade Fair, Casa- V enezuela 
es Mar. 9-16 International Trade Fair. ms : blanca, F <% Moroceo. 
ne Vienna, Austria. June 15—30 nternational Trade Fair, Bor- 
and Mar. 9-17 3 International Agricultural Fair, _ deaux, France. RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
cune Verona, Italy. June 21— French Prestige Exposition, 
rr Mar. 14 Festival Fair, Capetown, Union July 27 1 . Lyons, France. TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
‘a Apr.! rS Africa. Summer # nternational Communications 
ene, meng’ 5-80 Building. Publie. Works and Exposition, Munich, Germany. _ rhe volume of wholesale and retail trade 
asti- Eonsewarea FExnosition : July 5-191 Second British Food Fair, Lon- in Venezuela during October was fair, show- 
“ lousewar Exposition (In : : 
uses ternational), Brussels, Bel os don, England, ing little change from that of September. 
use “i. _ gium. ' July 15-311 World Photographic Exposition, Bank collections continued to improve and 
oil Mar. 17-21 fool Engineer's Industrial Ex- Lucerne, Switzerland, were reported as generally satisfactory. Al- 
€ hibition (Biennial), Chicago, July 25 Dornbirn Export & Samples h h th i i ; i 
Il.. U. S. A. Aug. 31 Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. though the large inventory position in rein- 
Mar, 20-30 International Automobile Show, July—Aug.t Istanbul Exposition, Istanbul, forcing’ bars and structurals was gradually 
G Swi Turkey 
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cooy Rel _taide, Au ilia. ba Pres ae Turkey. Na ing reports continued excessive stocks. Pro- 

] ve 22 Chicago International rrade Aug. 21-31 1 Export and Sample Fair, Inns- duction of crude petroleum continued to 

Apr. 6 Fair, Chicago, U.S: A. bruck, Austria. 
mo- Mar. 25— International Industrie ‘s Fair, Aug. 23 St. Erik’s Trade Fair (Interna- rise, and the average of 1,749,781 barrels per 
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. Apr. 6 Copenhagen, Denmark. Sept. 4 furt am Main, Germany. local cigarettes announced that the shortage 
t to Spring ? Italian High Fashion Show Aug. 31- International Trade Fair, Ploy 

oy E - , , ees : , ade Fair, Plov- of locally grown bright leaf tobacco is the 
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is ; limiting factor in cigarette production. It 
New listings or corrections. 1 New listings or corrections. 
*Exact dates not yet available. 2 Exact dates not yet available. (Continued on p. 28) 
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Unit quoted 


Country Type of exchange 
; 
Argentina Peso Basic | 
Preferential _ - 


Free market 
Official 


Bolivia Boliviano 


| Legal free 
| | Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official — 
Chile | Peso ae | 
} Banking market 
Provisional commercial 6 
Special commercial. 
| Free market 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic °. 
Basic § 
Costa, Rica Colon Controlled 
| Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
| Free __. 
Honduras | Lempira Official. 
Mexico | Peso Free 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official 
| Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay. Guarani Official @ | 
.do. 
| Free 3__ 
Peru | Sol Exchange certificate 
| Free 
Salvador Colon do___. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


| See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950. 

* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established October 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established February 25, 1950. 

5 New rate established January 10, 1950. 

1 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. 
March 20, 1951. 

* January—-November. 
December 1, 1950. 

© July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 
'! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949. 
2 November- December. 
9, 1950. 

13 New rate established March 5, 1951. 
tory notes. 

“4 Established October 5, 1949. Average for 1949 
includes October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of June 1; Nicaraguan curb rate 
average during June. 


New basic rate established 


New rate (15.15) established 


Rate established November 


See explana- 


DXPLANATION OF RATES ? 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are 
either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate 
widely and vary substantially from those above. Several 
countries also allow special rates to be applied to some 
transactions either directly or through barter or private 
compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Ar- 
genta are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect; 
ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
"ws, EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
| g | mate 
1949 1950 ee OR) tee te Date 
(annual) | (annual) July Rate —_ 1951 
n U.S. 
currency 
(1) 27.50 7.50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Nov. 8 
(4) 25.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(') 214.04 14. 08 14. 53 . 0688 Do. 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .01€5 | July 24 
4111.50 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161.50 | * 190.00 | 188.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | Oet. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43. 10 43. 10 43. 10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 93. 06 93. 00 . 0108 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | Oct. 31 
5. 67 ». 67 ». 67 5. 67 .1764 | Sept. 29 
7.91 8.77 7.64 7.52 . 1330 Do. 
13. 50 9 13.50 15.15 15.15 .0660 | Nov. 5 
17. 63 18. 36 17.70 17. 75 0563 Do. 
2. 04 10 2.02 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Oct. 31 
8. 65 8. 65 &. 65 8. 64 1157 Do. 
5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 .2000 | June 29 
12 7.00 7. 00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 *7.09 7.09 . 1410 Do. 
6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 | Oct. 31 
9. 00 9.00 1111 Do. 
30. 00 33. 00 . 0803 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 15. 37 0651 | Oet. 18 
18. 46 15. 54 15. 26 15. 54 . 0644 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Oct. 31 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 523 | Sept. 29 
42.45 | 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2. 35 2.53 . 3953 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 | Oct. 31 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


(increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 
1948 to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auc- 
tion A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 
9.32 at 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single rate 
of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02), 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April s, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be made 
at the official rate. Under a new exchange control sys- 
tem instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
was established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buy‘ng rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying 
rate is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is 
presently inactive; the former exchange certificate and 
free-market rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes 
are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 19) 


cuttings. If this comes true, it will be 
Canada’s largest tobacco export in history, 

During the war years Canada’s tobacco 
exports were on a quota basis. The Canadian 
quotas were then removed, but the export 
became subject to a dollar quota, imposeq 
by the largest importer, the United Kingdom, 
Britain gradually increased the dollars avail. 
able for the purchase of tobacco in Canada 
from $6,000,000 in 1947 to $9,000,000 in 1950, 
and this was increased by somewhat more 
than another million dollars toward the eng 
of the 1950 year. It seems likely that Can. 
ada will have no difficulty in exporting al] 
the exportable surplus this year, even with 
the 1951 record crop. An official of the To. 
bacco Division of the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture points out that because of q 
somewhat cheaper Canadian price, as com- 
pared with the United States price, together 
with the advantage that results from a some. 
what cheaper Canadian dollar, and com- 
parable quality, Canada is in a desirable 
competitive position and can sell all the to- 
bacco available for export. Most of this 
goes to the United Kingdom and to the 
British West Indies. 

Imports of raw leaf tobacco into Canada 
in the first 6 months of 1951 totaled 601,158 
pounds as compared with 654,262 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1950 and 814,824 
pounds in the like period of 1949. Of the 
601,158 pounds imported in the January- 
June period of 1951 the United States sup- 
plied 239,061 pounds or almost 40 percent. 





The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
Nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled 
rate. 

Ecuador ,—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury imports 
are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, 
calculated on the official rate. Certain imports are 
effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between December 16, 1949, and Novem 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions.were paid for at the official! rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange certifi- 
cates, purchased at rates which were usually higher than 
the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made 
at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, 
dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to pur- 
chases by Government-owned public services. Imports 
of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are 
to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective 
rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas 
per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free-market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 195l, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, rf 
spectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at 
the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. | 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and jor certail 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
the legal free-market rate. 

Cruguay.—T he controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. T 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Effect of the U. S. Control 
System on Foreign 
Economies 


(Continued from p. 4) 


caused a shortage of cars on the market 
is a result of the financial and psycho- 
logical factors cited above. The un- 
employment of which the industry has 
complained recently is a real conse- 
quence of the reduction already in force 
and may continue until the labor market 
is adjusted more fully to defense produc- 
tion. In addition to the reduction in the 
number of cars which will be produced, 
there is considerable speculation as to 
the extent to which the unavailability 
of nickel, chrome, tungsten, grinding 
wheels, and other components may lead 
to reduction in quality. 


Impact on Capital Goods 


In the field of home construction, it is 
reported that the number of new houses 
has fallen 30 percent below the corre- 
sponding period last year. Defense- 
supporting construction has continued 
to rise and has more than offset the post- 
ponement of building of industrial plants 
for purely civilian uses. It is expected 
that the shortages on construction 
equipment, structural steel, and various 
types of hard goods will complicate and 
delay a substantial amount of building. 
Although the effect on schools and 
hospitals is not yet widely evident, the 
agencies claiming materials for these 
purposes predict serious deterioration of 
existing facilities and failure to meet 
urgent needs. 

The recent order requiring approval 
to be obtained for all construction con- 
tinues the prohibition of the building of 
amusement installations. Meanwhile, 
the changes in types of availabilities of 
heating equipment, lighting equipment, 
plumbing materials, builders hardware, 
and similar commodities needed for 
home building, institutions, and facto- 
ries, has introduced problems in connec- 
tion with the durability and standards of 
those projects which are being contin- 
ued. Although transportation is a de- 
fense-supporting industry, programs for 
road building are being curtailed and all 
but the most essential construction post- 
poned. It has been stated, although no 
figures are available, that many super 
highways will remain uncompleted, and 
that many state and county highways 
will deteriorate. 

Furthermore, in the field of communi- 
cations, telephone, radio, electronics, 
and related fields, shortages and restric- 
tions on the use of copper, tungsten, 
vacuum tubes, and various metals and 
alloys, as well as the difficulty in obtain- 
ing components, have resulted in delays 
in providing normal, and in some cases 
essential equipment and service. Only a 
real expansion of presently short metals 
and improvements in efficiency and in 
the use of essential materials can pre- 
vent serious difficulties in this field. 

Meanwhile, on a selective basis the 
completion of many electric-power proj- 
ects apparently will be postponed. In 
some Cases, work undertaken will be car- 
ried on but there will be a reduction in 
the amount of structural steel used. 
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Wooden trusses are being substituted for 
H-beams and I-beams in the completion 
of some of the sheds. The extent of the 
delay in the fulfillment of existing pro- 
grams is substantial, and is likely to ex- 
tend over several years. In the case of 
heavy power equipment, a special M-— 
Order provides for a direct control by 
NPA of the production and delivery of 
individual machines valued at more than 
$5,000. 

In another field of broad significance, 
natural-gas distribution, even more 
drastic restrictions have been introduced 
which will prevent the use of tubular 
goods for the initiation or completion of 
a number of projects already planned. 
Only those which are far along will be 
brought into operation. This cut paral- 
lels the treatment which is being given 
to requests from foreign countries for 
tubular goods for similar purposes. 

In the development of petroleum fa- 
cilities—a major essential to our de- 
fense effort—keen attention has been 
given to the requirements of these proj- 
ects for steel, whether at home or 
abroad. Although the amounts of steel 
assigned to this purpose have been in- 
creased, demand is still greater than 
supply, and those programs which do not 
give clear promise of early yield will re- 
ceive less-favorable treatment and will 
suffer. The petroleum industry, as a 
whole, probably will feel the situation 
less than other industries because of the 
strong defense support, but the competi- 
tion for carbon steel and alloys will con- 
tinue to be serious and will call for care- 
ful scheduling for all purposes in the 
foreseeable future. Some effect on the 
consumer will be felt both in the avail- 
abilities of gas and petroleum and in the 
extent to which development in this field 
cuts back other types of construction 
and production. 

In the case of railroad transportation, 
which is also of major importance to the 
defense effort, strenuous efforts will be 
made to keep all major lines up to stand- 
ard, but it is expected that deterioration 
will be evident in some points because 
of inability to add plant and equipment 
as rapidly as expanding effort demands. 
A recent adjustment downward in 
freight-car production from 10,000 to 
9,000 cars per month will only partly re- 
flect the transfer of facilities to the use 
of military establishments and defense 
production. The production of busses 
and trucks, other than those for the mil- 
itary, will be cut back by approximately 
10 percent in the face of increased de- 
mand for highway transportation by the 
expanding defense economy. 


Changes in Consumer Goods 


At the present time the first impact 
of the controls system which will be felt 
by most Americans is in household dura- 
bles, such as electric refrigerators, dish 
washers, stoves, and other major pieces 
of household equipment. In this field, 
as already mentioned, financial limits 
imposed in an attempt to restrict credit 
have already slowed the demand in an- 
ticipation of, and prior to, the actual 
drop in output resulting from the short- 
ages of metals, chemicals, and other es- 
sentials for production. Reduction in 
the amounts of certain materials such 
as steel, copper, aluminum, nickel, 


chrome, and other elements in their 
manufacture have run from 20 percent 
of the amount used in the base period to 
70 percent and over in a few cases. 
These reductions will be reflected in both 
the quantity of output and the quality 
of production. For the most part, no 
essential characteristic of these items 
has been eliminated, but appearance 
and style, on the one hand, and durabil- 
ity, on the other, will be affected to a 
substantial degree. The emergence of 
substitutes, and the modification of con- 
sumer requirements, will take place as 
the economy adjusts to the changed sit- 
uation, and will gradually lessen the 
quantitative effect of these restrictions. 


Assistance for Friendly 
Countries 


Strengthening the economy of the free 
world is a basic element of United States 
policy. Hence, in general, foreign in- 
terests receive quotas of short-supply 
commodities, allotments ‘of controlled 
materials, and priority ratings under 
limitations similar to those applicable to 
the domestic producer and consumer. 
The real problem lies in the enormously 
increased demand. In large measure, 
the remoteness of the foreign buyer has 
been compensated for by special admin- 
istrative arrangements set up to assist 
him in making known his requirements. 

The Office of International Trade has 
been designated the Claimant Agency 
for the Latin American Republics and all 
others except “ECA countries.” As 
Claimant Agency, it acts for them in 
presenting their requirements to the con- 
sideration of the allotting authorities. 
Additionally, special procedural arrange- 
ments have been set up in the Defense 
Production Administration and in the 
National Production Authority for the 
consideration of foreign requirements. 
These include a procedure for consider- 
ing the assigning of Defense-Order status 
to foreign-facilities expansion projects, 
and a procedure for assigning Defense- 
Order status to individual orders in cases 
of particular hardship. 

Provision has been made in the M- 
Order covering “Maintenance, Repair, 
and Operating Supplies for Export,” for 
setting aside for export a quota equal to 
120 percent of the dollar value of each 
manufacturer’s exports of such supplies 
during 1950, and for the obtaining of 
Defense-Order status for orders of such 
supplies when the exporter is not himself 
a manufacturer. Other orders in process 
of issue will provide for allocations of 
material and Defense-Order status to 
cover requirements of important de- 
fense-supporting industries. 

In general, despite the fact that the 
United States is unable fully to meet its 
domestic requirements, exports have 
been maintained at a high rate. In the 
first 6 months of 1951, exports from the 
United States to all countries reached 
$7,347 million which projected on a 
yearly basis would give a total of some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $14 billion 
for the year. This compares with totals 
for 1949 of $12 billion and for 1950 of $10 
billion. Even when corrected for price 
rise, these figures suggest that exports 
for 1951 will be above those of the two 
preceding years. 
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Colombia Embarks on 
Development Prog “am 
(Continued from p. 5) 


and long-range plans are being developed 
for an extended program of low-cost 
housing construction. The pressing need 
for both private and public construction 
is resulting in reassessment and scien- 
tific exploitation of Colombia’s extensive 
and diversified timber resources, lime- 
stone deposits, and other natural re- 
sources. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural activity is favored. 
Grain-storage facilities have been set up 
in widely separated, strategic areas. 
The Government is engaging in a Nation- 
wide propaganda campaign to combat 
soil erosion resulting from the wide- 
spread practice of burning off lands to 
clear them. Hitherto unproductive lands 
are being brought into cultivation to ac- 
commodate increasing requirements of 
domestic consumption. The Saldana Ir- 
rigation works in the Department of 
Tolima, inaugurated in August 1951, will 
make available 15,000 hectares for rice, 
sesame, and cotton production. The 
Coello Irrigation project in the Depart- 
ment of Tolima will make available for 
initial cultivation 14,000 hectares, and 
will provide hydroelectric potentials to- 
taling 112,000,000 kilowatt hours per year. 
Improved agricultural implements, seed, 
insecticides, fertilizers, and other agri- 
cultural requirements are being made 
available to farmers at greatly reduced 
rates through Government absorption of 
marketing and distribution costs. Se- 
lective livestock breeding and artificial 
insemination are being effectively intro- 
duced into, and practiced in, the coun- 
try under Government direction. A 
number of foreign agricultural techni- 
cians are conducting seed propagation 
experiments, soil analyses, and other 
similar studies. Reforestation programs 
are in operation. 





The mountainous terrain of Colombia 
makes highway building expensive. 
Here a tunnel opens almost directly on 
a bridge. 
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Electric Power 


The plan calls for present deficient 
electric-generating capacity approximat- 
ing 300,000 kw. to be augmented by 127,- 
700 kw. by the end of 1953 when the last 
two, of nine, hydroelectric projects are 
scheduled for completion. Heading up 
the list are the Salto Nuevo project 
(20,000 kw.) to serve Bogota and sched- 
uled for completion in 1951; the Caldas 
project (20,000 kw.) to serve Manizales 
and scheduled for completion in 1952; 
the Anchicaja project (24,000 kw.) to 
serve Cali and scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1953; and the first stage of the 
Rio Grande project (50,000 kw.) to serve 
the Medellin area, also scheduled for 
completion in 1953. The annual invest- 
ment in these projects approximates 
$10,000,000. 


Finance 


In the realm of foreign exchange, the 
Government effected a realistic devalua- 
tion of the peso in March 1951 and 
eliminated multiple exchange controls 
which had impeded foreign trade. Im- 
port and export controls, as such, were 
abandoned. An extensive list of items 
prohibited importation was issued to 
check disbursements of limited foreign 
exchange availabilities for luxury and 
nonessential imports. 

In order to achieve a greater degree of 
stability in the fiscal system, the Govern- 
ment authorized at the end of 1950 crea- 
tion of savings departments in com- 
mercial banks which would permit 
medium-term developmental loans. 
Lending capacities of the semiofficial 
Central Mortgage Bank and of the 
Agricultural, Industrial, and Mining 
Credit Bank were increased. In ensuing 
months, the Bank of the Republic was 
invested with broad authority over com- 
mercial bank credits, enabling it to regu- 
late interest rates, reserve requirements, 
and rediscount quotas for member banks. 

Issuance on August 3, 1951, of the 
decree eliminating restriction of: the 
movement of foreign capital is widely 
acclaimed as holding promise for large 
industrial expansion. Ten early regis- 
trants, with total investment amounting 
to $3,346,000, represented such diverse 
interests as shipping, banking, mining, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, building 
materials, advertising, and paper prod- 
ucts. 


Capital Formation 


In concluding its recommendations to 
the President, the Economic Develop- 
ment Committee dwelt at length on the 
desirability and means of increasing sav- 
ings and diverting their preponderant 
employment, as in the past, from invest- 
ment in large industrial inventories, in 
nonessential and luxury imports, and in 
high-cost residential construction to ex- 
panded investment in capital equipment, 
low-cost housing, public health, agricul- 
ture, and public works. In contemplat- 
ing a gross national product in 1953 of 
7.5 billion pesos, representing an in- 
crease of 24 percent above the figure for 
1950, the Economic Development Com- 
mittee set forth the desired pattern of 
capital formation for 1953, assuming in- 
vestment for that year would total 1 bil- 
lion pesos, as follows: 











STANDARD OIL CO. (N. Jj.) 


Double loop of the Andean National Pipe- 
line near Barrancabermeja, Colombia. 


Capital Formation Patterns 


Evisting 
pattern pattern 
(Percent (Percent 
in 1950) in 1953) 
Commerce 12.1 5.6 
Agriculture 3 13. 6 
Transport 2 33.8 
7 14.3 


Desired 


Industry — 
Mines : 3 
Publie services 0 9 
Housing 20.8 16.3 
Government buildings 3.0 4.5 
Others — 1.6 1.8 


Lion 


Visit of Colombian 
Industrialists 


Since the realization of the develop- 
ment plan involves both Government 
and private investment in the industrial 
and agricultural fields, considerable 
significance is attached to the mission 
to the United States, during the month 
of October, of 40 leading Colombian in- 
dustrialists sponsored by the National 
Association of Industrialists (ANDI), of 
Colombia, in cooperation with the In- 
ternational House of New Orleans. 
During the course of its stay, the mis- 
sion Visited various factory installations. 

The treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between the United 
States and Colombia, signed April 26, 
1951, and awaiting ratification by the 
signatories, contains provisions which 
can be expected to facilitate the Colom- 
bian development program. 
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vessel, which is 6 months old, has been on 
the Svedel Line on the West Coast of Africa, 
a line operating a joint service for the So- 
ciété Nava le Delmas-Viejeux and the Swed- 
ish East African Line. The Amorique is 
principally a cargo ship, but carries a small 
number of passengers for whom a high 
standard of accommodation has been pro- 
vided. General cargo amounting to 3,000 
tons was discharged in Mombasa on this 
trip. 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade U. S. Department of Commerce 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
eontaining more detailed information, may be 
ebtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 


js a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


CMP Export LICENSING QUOTAS 


Quotas for exports of steel, copper, and 
aluminum under the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan in the first quarter of 1952 
were announced on November 9 by the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Separate quotas have been established 
for CMP materials needed for foreign 
petroleum operations; Department of 
State International information and 
educational exchange program; and 
other essential requirements in foreign 
countries. 

The total steel quotas, for all export 
purposes combined, are: 513,000 short 
tons of. carbon steel (including 62,000 
tons of steel plates and 24,000 tons of 
steel structurals) ; 22,500 short tons of 
alloy steel; and 4,000,000 pounds of 
stainless steel. Export quotas for CMP 
tinplate were announced October 30, 
1951. 

Included in the new quotas are the 
following quantities for foreign petro- 
leum operations: 150,000 short tons of 
carbon steel (including 45,560 tons of 
steel plates, 6,100 tons of steel struc- 
turals, and 40,000 tons of oil country 
tubulars); 12,000 short tons of alloy 
steel (including 6,750 tons of oil country 
tubulars) ; and 1,400,000 pounds of stain- 
less steel. 

Also included are the following quan- 
tities of steel alloted for the Department 
of State, to be licensed for export by 
OIT: 6,438 short tons of carbon steel (of 
which 955 tons are in the form of steel 
plates, and 1,896 tons in the form of 
steel structurals); 16 short tons of alloy 
steel; and 15,300 pounds of stainless 
steel. 

This leaves 356,562 short tons of car- 
bon steel (including 15,485 tons of steel 
plates and 16,004 tons of steel struc- 
turals) ; 10,484 short tons of alloy steel; 
and 2,584,700 pounds of stainless steel 
for other foreign requirements. 

The total export licensing quotas for 
copper and copper base alloy are: 5,349,- 
000 pounds of brass mill products; 4,865,- 
000 pounds of wire mill products; and 
221,000 pounds of foundry products. 

Included in these quotas are 600,000 
pounds of brass mill products, 1,523,000 
pounds of wire mill products, and 14,000 
pounds of foundry products for foreign 
petroleum operations. 

Also included are 270,000 pounds of 
brass mill products; 438,000 pounds of 
Wire mill products; and 50,000 pounds of 
a products for the Department of 


This leaves a balance of 4,479,000 
pounds of brass mill products; 2,904,000 
pounds of wire mill products; and 157,- 
000 pounds of foundry products for other 
foreign requirements. 
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The total export licensing quota for 
aluminum is 2,000,000 pounds, of which 
66,000 pounds is for foreign petroleum 
operations; 88,000 pounds for the De- 
partment of State, and 1,846,000 pounds 
for other foreign requirements. 

The new quotas are announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 646. 
(OIT-877, Nov. 9, 1951.) 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY EXPORT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING 


Foreign demand for U. S. construction 
machinery far exceeds the supply avail- 
able for export, the Construction Ma- 
chinery Export Advisory Committee has 
indicated in a meeting with the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Indicated market de- 
mand in some countries is four or five 
times as high as the quantities that can 
be exported, industry representatives 
said. 

Committee members recommended 
that a distinction be made in handling 
distribution to meet the two main seg- 
ments of essential foreign requirements: 
(1) special projects and (2) other needs, 
of a normal, commercial nature. They 
expressed the belief that the best in- 
terests of defense would be served if the 
Government would screen out the most 
essential projects, assign a percentage 
of the total export supply of construc- 
tion machinery to those projects, and 
give priority to delivery of that quantity. 

In meeting normal commercial re- 
quirements for construction machinery, 
the industry’s established distribution 
methods, based on long experience and 
knowledge of the number of machines 
in use, would be more effective than Gov- 
ernment direction, committee members 
said. Any considerable distortion of the 
established distribution pattern in world 
trade would not only disrupt long-term 
production and delivery schedules, but 
also hamper the indispensable equip- 
ment maintenance services rendered by 
manufacturers’ distributors and agents. 

An NPA representative proposed the 
establishment of percentage quotas as 
being apparently the most equitable ap- 
proach to distribution of the available 
supply of the more critical types of prod- 
ucts among foreign and other nonpro- 
curing claimant agencies. 

The construction machinery manufac- 
turing industry is becoming increasingly 
disturbed by pressures and influences 
allegedly being exerted to bring about 
substitution of foreign-made construc- 
tion machinery in places where U. S. 
machines are preferred for their demon- 
strated superiority, committee members 
indicated. The industry does not fear 
foreign competition, but welcomes it, 
provided foreign producers are not given 
artificial advantages. (OIT-878, Nov. 
13, 1951.) 


COTTON LINTERS AND PULP 


A total of 188,687 bales of cotton lint- 
ers and pulp (bleached linters) was 
licensed for export between August 1, 
1951, the beginning of the new crop year, 
and November 13, 1951, the Office of In- 


ternational Trade, has announced. Of 
this amount, 67,980 bales were licensed 
after October 22, 1951, when licensing 
figures were last reported. 

The total amount licensed’prior to No- 
vember 13 includes 97,156 bales of raw 
linters and 91,531 bales of pulp. 

In the 3'42-month period, exports were 
licensed to 15 countries. Both linters 
and pulp were authorized for shipment 
to six of these countries, linters only to 
two countries, and pulp only to seven 
countries. 

The largest quantities were licensed 
for shipment to five countries: England, 
68,584 bales, all raw linters; Japan, 27,- 
401 bales, divided almost equally be- 
tween raw linters and pulp; France, 
24,180 bales, of which about one-fourth 
is raw linters and the remainder pulp; 
Italy, 19,706 bales, all pulp; and Ger- 
many, 15,327 bales, divided almost equally 
between raw linters and pulp. 

As of November 13, 1951, raw linters 
and pulp for which license applications 
were pending in OIT totaled 41,036 bales, 
including 19,888 bales of raw linters and 
21,148 bales of pulp. The ‘bulk of this 
amount was for shipment to four coun- 
tries: England, 11,855 bales; Switzerland, 
8,450 bales; Japan, 8,341 bales; and the 
Netherlands, 4,897 bales. (OIT-879, Nov. 
15, 1951.) 


EXPORTS OF SECONDARY TIN-PLATE 
PRODUCTS 


The fourth-quarter quota for exports 
of secondary tin-plate products has been 
increased by a total of 20,835 short tons 
of unmended menders and other tin- 
plate items which are not in demand in 
the United States. 

This material is in addition to the 
previously announced export quota of 
12,500 short tons of tin plate and terne- 
plate waste waste and unmended mend- 
ers. 

The additional amount, allocated to 
OIT by the Defense Production Admin- 
istration on October 30, 1951, includes 
10,000 tons of tin piate unassorted as to 
temper; 8,835 tons of electrolytic tin 
plate, unmended menders; and 2,000 
short tons of such miscellaneous items as 
misprints, strips, cobbles, circles, shear 
butts, and wasters. 

Waste waste, according to industry de- 
finition, is hot dipped or electrolytic tin- 
coated steel sheets, or steel sheets coated 
with terne metal, which have been re- 
jected during processing by the producers 
because of imperfections which disqual- 
ify the sheets from sale as primes, sec- 
onds, or unassorted. 

Unmended menders are tin plate aris- 
ing in the production of electrolytic tin 
plate which has been set aside by the 
producer because the surface appearance 
disqualifies it from sale as primes, sec- 
onds, or unassorted. 

OIT pointed out that special certifica- 
tions are required in connection with 
applications for licenses to export tin 
plate unassorted as to temper. If the 
applicant is not a producer, the license 
application must be accompanied by a 
statement from the supplier, certifying 
that the material is available and that it 
has been committed to the applicant. 
The material must also be identified by 
lot number or other designation. If the 
supplier has committed the material to 
more than one export license applicant, 
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all the applicants should be named in the 
certification. 

If the applicant claims ownership of 
the tin plate unassorted as to temper, his 
application must indicate such ownership 
and shall show from whom it was pur- 
chased. 

OIT will not consider any applications 
covering tin-plate waste waste or un- 
mended menders that have been recon- 
ditioned for sale as prime material. 
(OIT-880, Nov. 15, 1951.) 


EXTENSION OF Export LICENSES DURING 
WorK STOPPAGE 


Export licenses which were extended 
because of the longshoremen’s work 
stoppage will be valid through December 
15, 1951. 

The validity period of licenses which 
would have expired on or after October 
18, 1951, and which covered shipments 
by water from Atlantic coast ports, 
earlier was extended by OIT for the 
duration of the work stoppage plus 30 
days. 

This action extends the period of 
grace to 36 days, beginning November 
9, when the longshoremen resumed work. 
The additional 6 days were granted to 
compensate for work interruptions re- 
sulting from the holidays falling within 
the extension period, as well as for the 
fact that export shipments did not be- 
gin to move until the week of November 
12. 

The extension applies to all commod- 
ities except coal which were added to the 
Positive List of goods requiring validated 
export licenses by OIT’s Current Export 
Bulletin, Nos. 639, 643, and 645. 

As announced previously, extension of 
the validity period of the licenses does 
not apply to the use or extension of any 
rating authority granted under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan or any other sup- 
ply assistance program in connection 
with exports covered by the licenses. 

OIT also has taken action to facilitate 
shipment of commodities, covered by 
export declarations previously authenti- 
cated by the New York Collector of Cus- 
toms, which were placed in storage be- 
cause they could not be loaded on board 
ship in the Port of New York during the 
longshoremen’s work stoppage and which 
were brought under export licensing con- 
trol by OIT in the meantime. This ap- 
plies to copper sulfate, certain phos- 
phatic fertilizer materials, and other 
items added to the “Positive List” on 
November 8, 1951, by OIT’s Current Ex- 
port Bulletin, No. 645. 

The New York Collector of Customs 
has been authorized by OIT to clear such 
shipments on the basis of authenticated 
export declarations, provided the docu- 
ments were cleared by him between Oc- 
tober 8 and November 12. Such ship- 
ments may be cleared under this 
authority through December 15, 1951. 
(OIT-881, Nov. 15, 1951.) 


CHANGES IN REGULATIONS OF STEEL 
EXPORTS 


The dates on which license applica- 
tions covering second-quarter, 1952, ex- 
ports of CMP carbon, stainless, and alloy 
steel may be filed have been advanced 
to December 1-15, 1951. 

The earlier filing dates will enable ex- 
porters to obtain export licenses by the 
beginning of January and give them a 
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better opportunity to obtain a place in 
second-quarter mill schedules, which 
open January 1, 1952. 

OIT has announced that licensees who 
are unable to place orders for carbon 
steel with mills and who request reallot- 
ment of the steel for a future quarter 
should furnish OIT with evidence of 
their inability to obtain a place in mill 
schedules. The purpose of this require- 
ment is to prevent the “spending” of 
future quotas unless it has been demon- 
strated conclusively that deliveries can- 
not be secured with allotments already 
issued. Copies of correspondence with 
the suppliers with whom the licensee has 
attempted to place his order, or other 
evidence of the dates on which such 
attempts were made, as well as names of 
the suppliers, should be submitted. Only 
reallotment requests which are substan- 
tiated by such evidence will be considered 
by OIT. 

Both actions were proposed by OIT at 
the meeting on November 15 with the 
Steel Export Advisory Committee, which 
concurred in the proposals. 

Both merchant exporters and export 
representatives of steel-producing com- 
panies reported difficulty in placing or- 
ders against allotments. Reallotments 
have been requested for substantial por- 
tions of the tonnages licensed in the third 
and fourth quarters. 

The criteria which were used by OIT 
in licensing the drastically reduced car- 
bon steel export quota for the first quar- 
ter of 1952 also were discussed at the 
meeting. As announced previously, the 
tonnage available for licensing was so 
low in relation to the amount applied 
for that consideration could be given 
only to cases in which the steel was to 
be used for purposes essential to the de- 
fense of the United States or friendly 
foreign nations. Even taking into con- 
sideration only the applications which 
fell into this category, OIT was unable 
to grant export licenses in all cases. 
(OIT-882, Nov. 16, 1951.) 


TIN-PLATE Export ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Present methods of licensing tin plate 
for export appear to be satisfactory, 
members of the Tin-Plate Export Ad- 
visory Committee indicated in a recent 
meeting with the Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The limited amount of new production 
tin plate (consisting of primes and sec- 
onds) available for export—115,000 tons 
for the first quarter of 1952—could be 
licensed only to meet essential food and 
petroleum packaging purposes abroad. 
Shipments are licensed against country 
quotas established on the basis of data 
gathered from U. S. Government repre- 
sentatives overseas, foreign governments, 
and other sources. 

By requiring license applications cov- 
ering new production tin plate to be filed 
within a specified period in advance of 
each quarter, OIT is able to complete 
licensing in time for licensees to obtain 
a place in mill schedules.. Committee 
members reported success in placing or- 
ders against their allotments under 
this procedure. 

In the case of electrolytic unmended 
menders and all secondary materials, 
consisting of waste waste, misprints, 
strips, circles, cobbles, shear butts, and 





wasters, OIT processes license applica- 
tions on a weekly basis, in order of the 
date of receipt. 

Wherever possible, OIT is authoriz- 
ing exports of secondary materials for 
use in food packing in countries whose 
quotas of production tin plate are inade- 
quate. In this connection, committee 
members suggested that the quotas for 
secondary materials could be distributed 
most equitably among individual export- 
ers on the basis of their past total exports 
rather than on the basis of their past 
exports to individual countries. They 
pointed out that this would allow for the 
loss of such markets as the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Discussing the problem of duplication 
of orders from foreign customers, com- 
mittee members suggested that each 
customer be required to certify on his 
order that it has not been duplicated by 
another order. (OIT-883, Nov. 20, 1951.) 
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Agency Opportunities 


72. French Morocco — BERIC (Bureau 
d’Etudes et de Representations Industrielles 
et Commerciales), (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent handling exclusively 
pharmaceutical products), 246 Boulevard de 
la Gare, Casablanca, seeks agency for phar- 
maceutical products. 

73. Portugal—Sociedade Comercial Car- 
los Farinha, Lda. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 30-3°, Rua dos Sa- 
pateiros, Lisbon, seeks agency for drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, and proprietary medicines. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

74. Union of South Africa—J. Maddison & 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive, importer, retailer, wholesaler), P. O. 
Box 7170, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for duplicating, bond, and bank 
papers. 

75. Union of South Africa—Stafford, Shaw 
& Co. (indent agent), 327, Grand Parade 
Centre, Adderley Street, Capetown, wishes 
agency for first-class builder’s hardware. 


Foreign Visitors 


76. Australia—Mrs. Elizabeth Wolkenstein, 
representing “Elizabeth Bankin” (retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 163 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
investigating new styles and materials for 
corset and brassiere manufacture, as well as 
for skirt and beachwear manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive middle of December, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
United States address: c/o J. Rips, 98-50 
Sixty-seventh Avenue, Forest Hills, Dong 
Island, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, and San Francisco. 

77. Denmark—Lars Arnback, representing 
A/S Lars Arnbak & Co., Inc. (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent) , 37 Bredgade, 
Copenhagen K, is interested in obtaining 
markets for fluorescent lighting accessories 
and dustless automatic scales for measuring 
and weighing grain, sugar, and similar com- 
modities. He is now in the United States 
for an indefinite period. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Joy Manufacturing Co., Empire 
State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 12, 1951.) 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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718. Germany—Kurt Henkels, representing 
Metallwarenf abrik Stocko (manufacturer), 
52A Kirchhofstrasse, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, is 
interested in exporting to the United States 
gsnall metal products, and in visiting fac- 
tories making such articles. Scheduled to 
arrive on November 15, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Henry S. Blackwood, P. O. Box 
205, Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Waterbury 
(Conn.), and Boston. 

79. Germany—Fritz Wengeler, represent- 
ing Seilwerke Ruth (importer, exporter), 
Blankenstein-Ruhr, is interested in visiting 
hemp exporters, wire mills, and factories 
manufacturing rope-making machines. 
Scheduled to arrive on November 9, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Alfred Dannenberg, 1608 
Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

80. Italy—Giacoma Dall’Acqua, represent- 
ing Nova Surgens, Corso Venezia 35, Milan, 
is interested in obtaining markets in the 
United States for semiprocessed aluminum 
and pig-iron; also, desires a distributorship 
in Italy for chemical products. Scheduled 
to arrive on November 8, via New York City, 
for a visit of a month. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Hotel St. Moritz, 50 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

81. Netherlands — Jos. Schiuveschuurder, 
representing Handelsonderneming Joba (im- 
porter, exporter), 35 Westerhoutstraat, Haar- 


’ lem, is interested in exporting to the United 


States fine and heavy chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. He is now in the United States 
until December 21. United States address: 
c/o Hotel Manhattan Towers, Broadway and 
Seventy-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 

82. Pakistan—A. K. H. Issa, representing 
Issa Industries, 8 Haroon Building, Hospital 
Road, Karachi 1, is interested in purchasing 
a complete new plant for filtering, refining 
and deodorizing edible (cottonseed) oil, with 
a capacity of 10 tons daily, as well as a soap- 
manufacturing unit. Scheduled to arrive 
December 1, for an indefinite period. United 
States address: c/o Burgess, Smith & Rodg- 
ers, Inc., 330 West Forty-second St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

83. Venezuela—Charles E. Bachmann, P. O. 
No. 3009, Caracas, is interested in represent- 
ing American firms in Venezuela. Scheduled 
to arrive latter part of November, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address:" 72-12 Thirty-fifth Avenue, 
Apt. D-22, Jackson Heights, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Automotive - Product Manufacturers — 
Israel, 

Ceramic Manufacturers—France. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Chile. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Ireland. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Indochina. 

Medical and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Uruguay. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
ani Exporters—Thailand. 

Quarries—Belgium. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Greece. 

Sugar Mills—British Honduras. 
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Notes on Insurance in the Netherlands 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


Operations of life insurance companies in 
the Netherlands are supervised by the Insur- 
ance Chamber (Verzekeringskamer); the 
Verzekeringskamer consists of a board of 4 
directors, who are either lawyers or actuaries, 
and a staff of more than 50 persons. The 
operations of fire, marine, and casualty insur- 
ance companies do not appear to be subject 
to Government supervision. War damage in- 
surance is supervised by the Minister of 
Finance. 

Life insurance companies are subject to the 
Act Concerning Life Insurance Business, No. 
716 of 1922. Under this Act, life insurance 
business may only be transacted by insurers 
which have been authorized by the Verze- 
keringskamer and have appointed a fully em- 
powered and responsible general agent in the 
Netherlands. Dutch life insurance companies 
must have a minimum subscribed capital of 
1,000,000 Dutch guilders, of which at least 10 
percent (100,000) must be paid in. Foreign 
life insurance companies are required to 
satisfy the Verzekeringskamer that they have 
invested in the Netherlands in approved securi- 
ties, 100,000 guilders. This sum serves as a 
guaranty deposit and may be disposed of only 
with consent of the Verzekeringskamer. Life 
insurance companies are not allowed to carry 
on nonlife business. Life insurance companies 
are required to make an annual report to the 
Verzekeringskamer in accordance with pre- 
scribed forms. The . Verzekeringskam is 
authorized to investigate the correctness of 
data furnished by insurers and is required to 
make a complete audit of each insurer’s ac- 
counts at least once every 10 years. The 
Verzekeringskamer has no powe to regulate 
the conduct of business by the companies nor 
is its consent required for any business trans- 
action, except in unusual circumstances, such 
as where it appears that a company will not be 
able to fulfill its obligations. 

There is no governmental supervision in the 
Netherlands of fire and marine insurers. Dutch 
agents may write fire and marine business on 
behalf of any insurer, foreign or domestic; no 
qualifying procedure exists for these branches. 
There is no governmental supervision of cas- 
ualty insurers, except those writing personal 
accident or workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance; insurers writing these branches are re- 
quired to make a guaranty deposit. During 
the German occupation of the Netherlands, 
mutual fire insurance companies were brought 
under the supervision of the Verzekerings- 
kamer, but this supervision was discontinued 
after liberation. In recent years, the question 
of extending Government supervision to all 
nonlife insurers has been raised again, but 
so far, legislative action has not been taken. 
Generally speaking, the proposals contemplate 
a supevisory system analogous to the existing 
control of life insurance companies. Legisla- 
tion has also been proposed to regulate the 
activities of agents and brokers; the draft bill 
would fix maximum commission rates and pro- 
hibit rebating except under certain conditions. 

At the end of 1949, there were in operation 
65 Dutch-owned and 7 foreign-owned life in- 
surance companies; of the foreign companies, 
2 were French, 2 Swiss, 2 British, and 1 Indo- 
nesian. In 1949 the Dutch companies did over 
98 percent of the life business. 

From 1947 to 1949, the national income of 
the Netherlands increased about 26 percent, 
according to one estimate, going from 11,250,- 
000,000 guilders to 14,150,000,000. During the 
same period, assets of life insurance companies, 
both Dutch and foreign, increased 18 percent, 
from 3,006,943,390 guilders to 3,550,569,331. 
Yearly life insurance premiums incréased 34 
percent, from 334,038,410 guilders to 446,737,- 
707. Total life insurance in force increased 17 


percent, from 6,214,000,000 guilders at the end 
of 1947 to 7,300,000,000 at the end of 1949, 

At the end of 1949, reportedly 150 Dutch 
and 240 foreign nonlife insurance companies 
were represented in the Netherlands. Most of 
these companies were marine insurers. The 
foreign companies were from 22 countries, but 
were predominantly British, French, United 
States, Belgian, Swiss, Swedish, Italian, Dan- 
ish, and Norwegian. Dutch insurance circles 
estimate that between 30 and 40 percent of the 
nonlife business is written by 10 major Dutch 
groups. Although no official figures are avail- 
able 1949 premiums of these 10 groups re- 
portedly came to about 92,000,000 guilders. 
A considerable concentration of insurance 
business in the Netherlands has been reported 
in recent years; smaller companies have 
tended to affiliate with one or another of the 
major groups. A number of the larger Dutch 
companies are reported to be operating abroad, 
in both direct-writing and reinsurance. There 
are five professional reinsurance companies in 
the Netherlands, all of them linked closely with 
direct-writing companies. 

Automobile third party liability insurance is 
compulsory for common carriers of passengers, 
but not for private car owners. Commercial 
passenger-carrying vehicles are required to be 
insured in the amount of 20,000 guilders per 
passenger, up to a maximum of 400,000 per 
accident. Proposed legislation which would 
introduce compulsory insurance for private 
car owners has been under consideration by 
the Netherlands Government. Enactment is 
reported to have been delayed pending the out- 
come of discussions with the other Benelux 
countries regarding the nature of compulsory 
insurance to be adopted. The average number 
of traffic victims in the Netherlands (with a 
population of 10,000,000), is reportedly about 
60,000 annually and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 guilders are paid out 
in traffic damage claims each year. 

Hail insurance on crops and livestock in- 
surance and fire insurance on farm buildings 
are written almost entirely by cooperative as- 
sociations. The six largest crop insurance asso- 
ciations reported a membership of about 16,000 
in 1948.. Livestock insurance associations 
number about 1,900 and have approximately 
200,000 members. Of the 250 fire insurance 
associations in operation about 70 percent are 
members of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Associations of the Netherlands; 
these federated associations report a total of 
300,000 policyholders. A number of private 
insurance companies also write livestock in- 
surance, but for the most part only on excep- 
tionally valuable animals. 

Export and import credit insurance is sold 
by a private insurance company which rein- 
sures its risks with the Government. This 
company offers to Dutch foreign traders insur- 
ance against all kinds of foreign trade risks, 
including insolvency, war, transfer restrictions, 
and changes in exchange rates. Originally, 
the Government guaranty applied only to ex- 
ports; it was later extended to imports neces- 
sary to the Dutch economy. The Minister of 
Finance administers the reinsurance arrange- 
ment through a so-called Commission for Ex- 
port and Import Guarantees. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is com- 
pulsory for all employers unless special per- 
mission is given to self-insure. Employers may 
insure their workers with the Government In- 
surance Bank (Rijksverzekeringsbank) or with 
a licensed private insurance company, or with 
one of the employers’ mutual insurance asso- 
ciations which have been set up in certain 
trades and industries. Administration of 
workmen’s compensation insurance is cen- 
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tralized in the Government Insurance Bank. 
All benefits are paid by the Bank; insurers 
writing workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers who have themselves assumed the liability 
for work accidents, are required to reimburse 
the Bank for benefits so paid, plus an amount 
to cover the Bank’s administrative costs. 

Besides workmen’s compensation insurance, 
the Dutch social insurance system includes 
compulsory health, maternity, invalidity, old 
age and unemployment insurance. The vari- 
ous branches of insurance are administered 
separately, either by the Government Insurance 
Bank or by trade associations and labor coun- 
cils, under the general supervision of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. The Dutch social 
insurance system is long-established, the dif- 
ferent forms of coverage having been intro- 
duced gradually over the last 50 years. Com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance is the most 
recent addition to the system; it was begun 
in July 1950. Legislation has been proposed 
to coordinate and simplify the social insurance 
system as a whole. 

Although differences between the Nether- 
lands social insurance system and the systems 
of Belgium and Luxembourg have been les- 
sened in recent years, there has been no con- 
sistency in policy concerning social insurance 
coverage, and benefits are not uniform among 
the three countries. However, the Netherlands 
has bilateral social insurance agreements in 
foree with both Belgium and Luxembourg as 
well as with several other Western European 
countries. 

In November 1949, conventions were signed 
by the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, and the United Kingdom providing for 
reciprocity in social insurance. The treaties 
were adopted to facilitate mobility of labor 
among the 5 countries. Under their terms, a 
Dutch worker employed in Belgium is entitled 
to the same coverage and benefits of the Bel- 
gian ‘social insurance system as a Belgian 
worker. At the time of the adoption, these 
conventions were described as the first definite 
step toward correlating the social insurance 
programs of members of the western union. 
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was stated that although imported cigarettes 
offer strong competition, the company has 
no difficulty in marketing all the cigarettes 
for which it has tobacco to roll. Construc- 
tion of the rayon-yarn plant of the Celanese 
Venezolano at Valencia is reported to be 
progressing satisfactorily, and completion is 
anticipated by June 1952. A prominent 
American tire manufacturer continues to 
evince interest in the construction of an 
automobile and truck tire and tube plant 
at Valencia, anticipating an investment of 
approximately 17,000,000 bolivars (1 bolivar 
equals 30 cents, U. S. currency), which would 
include participation by Venezuelan invest- 
ors. French capitalists interested in reopen- 
ing the glass-bottle plant at Maiquetia in 
conjunction with the present owners state 
that the enterprise cannot prosper unless 
the industry is given Government protection 
against importations. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Ministry of Communications signed a 
contract with an American firm for the pur- 
chase of 10,000,000 bolivars of air-traffic- 
control equipment for installation at 47 
airports in Venezuela. The Government de- 
creed an additional 17,000,000 bolivars for 
continuation of the extraordinary highway- 
construction program during the current 
fiscal year. 
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PROTECTION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRY 


The rayon-textile industry has petitioned 
the Government for urgent assistance to 
arrest the reported crisis in the industry, 
which it alleges is caused by continued heavy 
importations of rayon textiles and clothing. 
The Chamber of Industrialists presented a 
list of textile manufacturers on which the 
industry maintains that it needs additional 
protection against imports. Poultry raisers 
contend that dressed chickens exceeding 
170,000 pounds remain unsold, and on the 
raisers’ petition the National Supply Com- 
mission has banned the issuance of licenses 
for frozen-poultry imports into the Mara- 
caibo area. The palm-oil inventory position 
has now reached 110 metric tons, with no 
local sales. The producer is attempting to 
obtain the same type of support given by 
the Government to copra producers. Local 
users of copra must purchase all the local 
production at 1,000 bolivars per metric ton 
before imports will be authorized. 


TARIFFS; TREATIES 


To assist the national vehicle assembly 
industry, a separate customs tariffs classi- 
fication was established for trichloroethylene 
at a considerably reduced duty rate. Cus- 
toms tariff classifications on precious, semi- 
precious, and imitation stones and jewelry 
were basically changed, with the duty rate 
on imitation jewelry and beadwork doubled 
because of the possibilities for mounting 
imitation jewelry locally. A separate tariff 
classification was established for cream, at 
an increase in the duty rate. The customs 
tariff law was modified to eliminate the 
watermarking requirements on papers for the 
printing of newspapers, magazines, and 
books of a cultural nature. 

The commercial modus vivendi between 
Venezuela and Brazil was extended to Oc- 
tober 2, 1952, and that with Canada, to 
October 11, 1952. With the commencement 
of hearings on the revision of the existing 
trade agreement between the United States 
and Venezuela, local interest increased. 


AGRICULTURE 


The rice harvest is now estimated at 44,000 
metric tons of rough rice, which leaves a de- 
ficiency of production under consumption 
of approximately 5,000 metric tons of pol- 
ished rice. Fertilizer has been purchased 
for the 1952 crop, and negotiations for seed 
are under way. The Government reaffirmed 
the rice monopoly of the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario and raised the floor price of local 
rice from 50 bolivars to 56 bolivars per 100 
kilograms of rough rice. The cotton harvest 
has progressed, and growers and spinners 
estimate local production at 23,000 bales, and 
consumption at 16,000. Negotiations are in 
progress to readjust downward the price 
guaranteed last spring, which ranged ac- 
cording to grade from 150 bolivars to 180 
bolivars per 100 pounds. Probably produc- 
tion will not exceed 20,000 bales, but with 
imports this still amounts to far more than 
the normal carry-over. New Castle disease 
of poultry is attracting greater attention, and 
from reports of outbreaks is evidently widely 
distributed. 

The Foot and Mouth Institute freed cer- 
tain large areas in eastern and western Vene- 
zuela, formerly infected but now believed to 
be clean. Observation will continue under 
the direction of local veterinarians. Whole- 
sale vaccination is about to begin in the 
llanos State of Apure, estimated to have 
slightly more than 1,000,000 head of cattle. 
This State is the most difficult area to cover. 


FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in August amounted to $33,- 
512,000 and were $21,138,225 less than sales. 
Purchases of dollar exchange by the bank 
for the first 8 months of the calendar year 
1951 amounted to $377,719,773 and were $36,- 
960,515 less than sales. However, it is esti- 
mated that purchases of dollar exchange in 
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September exceeded sales by approximately 
$27,000,000. The balance of gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the bank was equiva- 
lent to $321,358,945 as of August 31, 1951. 
Government disbursements in the first 2 
months of the current fiscal year, including 
payments of approximately 136,500,000 boli- 
vars against obligations contracted in the = 
preceding fiscal year, totaled 452,641,737 boli- 

vars and were 317,296,059 bolivars greater” 
than revenues. This reduced reserve funds | 
in the Treasury to 97,716,459 bolivars as of 

August 31. Revenues in September are estl- 

mated to have exceeded expenditures by ap 
proximately 47,000,000 bolivars. As the ré- 

sult of additional appropriations to the 1951- 
52 budget since July 1, the approved budget 

of 1,951,000,000 bolivars rose to 1,979,642,860 

bolivars by October 31.—U. S. Empsassy, CAs 

RACAS, Nov. 19, 1951. 
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